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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE Cabinet is still in futurity, but Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN has taken 
Mr. Buiaine’s place, making two out of the seven. The selection 
of the new Secretary of State, while by no means the strongest that 
could have been made, is a good one. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN comes of 
an historic stock. He is not merely one of the small number of 
Americans who know who their grandfather was ; he is also one of the 
still smaller number whose grandfather and father both had name and 
place in the public life of the country. It is an excellence of our na- 
tional system that mere descent from historical characters carries no one 
into a public career ; it would be a grave defect in that system if such 
descent counted for nothing with us. The fact that the new Secretary 
inherits an honored name combines with his own fair though not 
brilliant record to encourage the hope that the State Department will 
suffer nothing under his administration. 


As to the other appointments, rumor is busy with a group of names 
which it designates as those of our coming Cabinet Ministers. Our 
townsman, Mr. BENJAMIN H. BREwsTER, it designates as the coming 
Attorney-General ; while ex-Senators Howe and CuarrEE are named 
for less important places. Undoubtedly, we shall have a Stalwart 
Cabinet by New Year’s Day, but either Mr. ArtuHur has not made up 
his mind so definitely as rumor would have us believe, or else he is 
very slow in committing himself by the announcement of his selections. 


FurTHER publication of the diplomatic correspondence between the 
Department of State and our Ministers to Chili and Peru shows that 
Mr. Blaine had a very troublesome time with these representatives of 
the national dignity in South America. His general attitude was that 
which we have already described. He desired to take any peaceful 
step which might be promotive of peace between the belligerent re- 
publics, but he could do nothing to encourage the hope of an armed 
intervention. Neither of the two Ministers were in harmony with this 
policy, and neither of them should have been allowed to remain at his 
post when their dissonance with each other and with the Department 
came to light. Mr. Hurtsur construed his commission as that of a 
guardian angel sent to rescue Peru from the consequences of her own 
folly, and to prevent the absorption of any of her territory into Chili. 
General Kitpatrick regarded himself as a plenipotentiary representing 
the American people and their Government, and qualified to give any 
assurance and answer every question without consulting his superiors at 
Washington. Asa matter of course, this high dignitary at Valparaiso 
did not let Mr. Huger stand in his way. He repudiated him and 
all his acts on behaif of the American people without once waiting 
to know what Mr. BLaINneE had to say of them. The whole muddle is 
most pitiful, and shows to what difficulties we are likely to be brought 
through the want of a well-organized diplomatic service. We are rep- 
resented abroad by soldiers, editors and poets, most of whom know 
little or nothing of their business. They have made no systematic 
study of international law. They could not give an intelligible account 
of the domestic politics and the foreign relations of the countries to 
which they are appointed. Frequently, they cannot speak its language. 
They never served in any subordinate diplomatic position. They pick 
up at haphazard the very etiquette of their new position. In ordinary 
times, they drift along and amount to nothing. When troubles arise, 
they do not know even the language of dignified conciliation nor the 
commonest rules of the propriety of their position. We do need very 
badly a pass examination in these matters for the miscellaneous crowd 
of people who, in Sir HENRY WoTTEN’s phrase, are to ‘‘ lie abroad for 
the benefit of their country.”’ 





ConcrEss has got so far as to propose many things and to debate 
afew. In the Senate, the most important measure under discussion 
has been the Civil Service Reform Bill of Mr. PENDLETON. This bill has 
the formal approval of those advocates of this reform who agree with 
Mr. Eaton and Mr. Curtis. It provides for competitive exami- 
nations, for a term of probation for promotion within each department, 
and for tenure of office during a definite term of years. Mr. PENDLE- 
TON’S speech in advocacy of his measure was a model of what such a 
speech should be. It was calm and dignified, and free from the taint 
of partisanship. He rose above party and its claims, and made his 
appeal to the whole Senate on patriotic grounds. But it seems to us 
that he evaded some of the most serious objections to his measure, the 
chief of these being that the failure to give security for tenure leaves 
the officeholders nearly as much at the mercy of their superiors as at 
present, and forces them into the business of political manipulation. 
It isnot to relieve the President and Congressmen of annoyance, nor even 
to secure a better service, that we most need the reform ; it is to give 
the American people a chance to manage their own affairs without the 
intervention of officials who have an almost life and death interest in 
securing certain nominations and elections. That the PENDLETON 
Bill will not secure us this, was shown by the manner in which Mr. 
MERRITT manipulated just such a system in the New York custom- 
house in the interests of Mr. SHERMAN’s candidacy for the’Presidency. 
Mr. Dawes, in his reply to Mr. PENDLETON, did little more than repeat 
the vague and unsatisfactory utterances of his letters of last summer, 
while Mr. Hitt of Georgia dragged the debate into the mire of party 
politics by comments, not altogether undeserved, upon the manage- 
ment of the recent campaign in Virginia. But, however deserved, the 
comments were out of place in this debate, and only tended to defeat 
its object. 


Botu Houses have agreed in the appointment of a joint committee 
to devise some suitable way of expressing their regard for the memory 
of Mr. GarFIELD. ‘This step is eminently appropriate. Mr. GARFIELD 
spent the seventeen best years of his‘life in Congress, and had worked 
his way to the front as the lezder of the House when he was chosen to 
the Senate. Both branches of the national legislature are filled with 
men who knew him as their colleague and who can speak of his un- 
selfish laboriousness asa public man. If there is to be any speech- 
making, as we presume there will be, we hope that this aspect of his 
career will be given especial prominence. Some honorable gentlemen 


_can tell how they and their committees shoved the bulk of their duties 


upon his broad shoulders, and that he never shrank from anything in 
the way of work, if it would contribute to the public welfare. Others 
can speak from personal knowledge of the earnest thoroughness with 
which he made his preparations before he claimed the ear of the House 
on any subject, always trying to get to the bottom of it before he 
ventured to speak. After these two points have been elaborated, it 
might be well to hold for one hour ‘‘a silent meeting,’’ as the Friends 
call it, to enable our statesmen to meditate on these features of his 
character. 

The House has also appointed a committee to audit all claims aris- 
ing out of the care taken of Mr. GARFIELD during his iliness, and also to 
consider what should be done for his widow. 
better step than Mr. EpMunDs’s proposal in the Senate to pay claims not 
exceeding in amount one hundred thousand dollars. 


This we consider a much 


THE unanimity with which the Senate Committee on Elections dis- 
posed of the objections to the admission of the New York Senators 
should serve to discourage people who think to make gains for their 
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party by raising very fine technical points of law. The excessive in- 
fusion of lawyers into political life has a tendency to give such points 
an unwarranted value, and to cause public. business to be conducted at 
times with all the finical nicety which prevails in our courts of law. 
Thus, the facts that no quorum of the Albany House was in attendance 
during one of the unsuccessful votes for Senators in joint convention, 
and that a quorum did not vote at the election of Senator MILLER, 
were alleged as vitiating the elections. The committee promptly ruled 
out these objections as trifling, and refused to consider the charges of 
bribery unless they were sustained by evidence. 





THE Senate has referred to a committee a proposal looking to 
woman suffrage. This shows that the cause has not lost all its friends 
in losing Mr. ConxKLING. 

Three bills for the appropriation of money for national education 
have been presented. One of them is the bill proposed by the late 
Senator BuRNSIDE to capitalize the income from public lands for a 
number of years, and to expend the interest in the extinction of illit- 
eracy. It passed the Senate last year, but did not get through the 
House. Another proposes to expend every year the income from pub- 
lic lands, while a third proposes a large appropriation from the Treasury, 
to be expended on the basis of a scheme to be prepared by certain pub- 
lic officials. We still, as during the last session, favor the second pro- 
posal as the more statesmanlike. The BurnsipE Bill proposed a pro- 
vision wretchedly insufficient for the purpose. Forty-five per cent. of 
the voters in the Southern States can neither read nor write. The 
coming generations of voters bid fair to be in much the same condi- 
tion, in spite of the sporadic efforts of benevolent associations and the 
appropriations of impoverished States. These voters have a legal voice 
in selecting the President and Congress who govern us. No sum can 
be too large if it be needed to fit this great body of illiterates for the 
political duties we have imposed upon them. The States wished to 
postpone their admission to suffrage ; the nation insisted that they be 
admitted at once. On the nation lies the moral obligation to give 
them the fitness for its exercise. Anyone who divides the amount of 
the largest appropriation suggested by the number of persons in the 
South who cannot read, will see that the proposal is not extravagant. 
In order to discredit the proposal, its opponents have recourse to the 
trick of counting how much it would amount to in ten years, and then 
holding up the aggregate sum before the popular imagination. A coun- 
try whose surplus ranges between one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty millions a year, with even the Arrears of Pensions Bill and the 
river and harbor appropriations on our hands, can certainly afford ten 
millions to enable its voters to read their ballots. 





THE Senate Committee favors Mr. SHERMAN’S bill to refund the 
debt in three per cent. bonds, but is waiting to hear what Mr. FOLGER 
has to say of it. We hope that the new Secretary will succeed in show- 
ing them that the President and he are right in not favoring that pro- 
posal. All that is needed is a measure to legalize Mr. WinDom’s 
extension of the over-due bonds. Mr. SHERMAN already has put too 
much of the national debt out of the reach of redemption. His per- 
sonal interests are believed to coincide with those of the banking class, 
which is disinclined to further redemption. Very naturally, he wishes 
the Senate to express an approval of the policy he followed when he 
was Secretary. But the country will lose by it. ‘* The best thing to 
do with a debt is to pay it,’’ and the worst is to put it into a shape 
which makes its payment unprofitable. 





Mr. Gipson at last has succeeded in securing from the Department 
of Justice full recognition as an Assistant District-Attorney engaged to 
aid in the prosecution of the Star Routecases. All the forms have been 
complied with, and Mr. Putts has had his heart gladdened by the 
receipt of a manuscript copy of that famous report. Whether it was the 
newspapers or Mr. ARTHUR who forced so much of compliance upon 
the acting Attorney-General, we are .not told. 
nificant that the newspapers which are owned by Mr. Brapy and his 
friends had this news from the Department of Justice ‘‘ ahead of all 
competitors.’’ It cannot give Mr. Brapy and his friends much 


But we think it sig-. 





satisfaction to know that Mr. Gipson is at last fully recognized. It means 
that there is at least one manin that department who feels about the Star 
Route contracts just as does the average American citizen, and who takes 
literally the President’s instructions to prosecute these offenders with 
the utmost rigor of the law. 





THE Guireau trial has gaired somewhat in interest, besides enter- 
ing upon its fifth week. The Government’s testimony in rebuttal of the 
defence furnishes new material for an estimate of the man’s character 
and his deed. The estimable New York clergyman, upon whose church 
the prisoner quartered himself after the Chicago fire, cast a good deal 
of light upon his career, while still more damning was the evidence 
that in 1872 he told a man from whom he had hired office-room that 
he meant some day to win notoriety by imitating WILKEs Boor. 
The Court has given the prosecution a good deal of latitude as regards 
the admission of such evidence of character, holding that it is calcu- 
lated to help the jury to make up their minds on the main issue. 





Kansas has made Prohibition a part of the fundamental law, and in 
Governor ST. JOHN she has an Executive fully prepared to carry the 
law into effect. He was, indeed, the person chiefly concerned in se- 
curing its enactment. Yet ex-Governor Roperts, although himself 
a Temperance man of pronounced views, describes the measure as a 
failure, so far as the habits and morals of the cities are concerned ; and 
Governor Sr. Joun himself has been obliged to offer, by proclamation, 
rewards for the conviction of persons whom he describes as engaged 
in a conspiracy to defeat the law. Governor St. JoHN has undertaken 
an impossible task. No law can be enforced thoroughly while it is re- 
garded by a very large portion of the community as a tyrannous inva- 
sion of personal rights, and to put such a law upon the statute-books is 
to take the risk of awakening a lawless and demoralizing spirit of re- 
sistance which may do far-reaching injury to the people at large. The 
first result is to start a game of sharp wits between the officers of the 
law and those who detest it. In this game, the law generally gets the 
worst of it,—at least, in the great cities. The Maine Law never has 
been thoroughly enforced in Portland, even though the sheriff were as 
zealous as NEAL Dow himself. And, sooner or later, the people elect 
officials who will not execute it, rather than continue a fruitless 
struggle. 





Mr. RIDDLEBERGER is to succeed Mr. JOHNSTON as Senator from 
Virginia. Instead of a Senator standing on the Republican platform, 
we are to have one who repudiates some of the most important utter- 
ances of the Republican party,—a man who represents a party based on 
an ephemeral and discreditable issue. Such are the Republican gains 
from the coalition. The caucus did not even pretend to consider Mr. 
Lewis as a candidate. No other man was named than the author of 
the bill for the repudiation of the State debt, whom the Senate would 
not accept last spring, even as its Sergeant-at-Arms. We cannot say 
that we regret this; we merely hope that it has taught the party a lesson. 

Rumors of a revolt similar to that of Mr. MAHone are heard from 
Georgia and Texas. We do not see any evidence that there is anything 
behind the rumor in either case. The mischievous influences of the suc- 
cessful alliance between ignorance and unscrupulousness in Virginia 
will not be felt at once in the other States,—not, indeed, until some issue 
arises which tends to produce a similar alliance. 





Iris announced—also questioned, and denied,—that Senator Cam- 
ERON and certain of his political friends have decided to make General 
BEAVER of Centre County the next candidate of the Republican party 
for Governor of Pennsylvania. The denials that this conclusion has 
been arrived at—whether in a formal ‘‘ conference ’’ or in some other 
and less conventional way,—are made chiefly for form’s sake. There 
need be no douht that Senator CAMERON is now for General BEAVER, 
whom he believes to be more available at present than his other trusted 
lieutenant and adviser, Mr. Cooper of Delaware County, to whom, 
under circumstances more favorable to the latter’s aspirations, he might 
have greater and stronger inclinations. General BEAvER and Mr. 
Cooper have both been in Washington this week, and have fully 
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conferred with Senator CAMERON. They have been made acquainted with 
the situation as their chief sees it, and they return, it need not be 
doubted, understanding that the matter is disposed of. General 
BEAVER was a Union soldier who made a gallant record, losing one 
leg in battle. He was once a friend of Governor CurTIN; he is now 
a steady follower of Senator CAMERON. At Chicago, he was chairman 
and spokesman of the Grant portion of the Pennsylvania delegates, 
and he cherishes, doubtless, his ‘‘ 306’’ medal. Last winter, when Mr. 
OLIVER had become convinced that he could not make the Senatorship, 
General Braver became the Stalwart candidate in succession—with the 
same degree of success as Mr. Otiver. There are things to be said in 
his favor personally, and there are some other things besides those in- 
dicated that qualify his availability as a candidate ; but none of them 
are of importance, at present, in face of the essential fact that Senator 
CAMERON has decided upon having him nominated. 


THE Revenue Reform Club of Brooklyn has determined to have a 
series of lectures on Free Trade and Protection this winter. It has 
asked four Free Traders—Mr. BEECHER, Mr. ScHuURZ, Professor SUMNER 
and Professor PeErry,—and two Protectionists—Judge Kettey and 
Professor THomMPsON,—to take part in the course. Zhe Herald 
speaks of the series as a Gebate of the question. Our contemporary 
must regard the Protectionists as doughty warriors, since two of them 
can sustain their side in 2 debate against four. Mr. BrEcHER, the 
President of the Club, delivered the first of the series last week. It is 
no discredit to a gentleman who is so strong in many other directions, 
to say that economic discussion is not his strong point. The lecture, 
however, was very valuable in one direction. There has been some 
doubt as to Mr. BEECHER’S exact position in theological belief. It is 
now clear that he adheres to the religion which Zhe Saturday Review 
says came into vogue in England about 1851, and which is ‘‘ made up 
of Free Trade and the pleasanter parts of Christianity.”’ 


SomE of the papers speak of Professor THompson as the only pro- 
fessor of political economy in America who is not a Free Trader. This 
isa grave error. Professor DUNBAR of Harvard was for many years 
the economic editor of the Boston Advertiser, and if he has changed 
his views since that time he has never announced the fact. Professor 
Witson of Cornell is a decided Protectionist, as may be seen from his 
‘¢ First Principles of Political Economy.’’ Besides these, a large num- 
ber of professors in other colleges—President TutrLe of Wabash 
University and Professor Carre. of Lehigh University, for instance, 
—use Protectionist text-books in their instructions. A majority of our 
colleges teach Free Trade, but the majority is by no means so great as 
is often stated. 


Mr. SAMUEL G. CLEMENS has been making a very good speech on 
international copyright in Montreal. He puts the protection of na- 
tive literature on the same footing as the protection to any material 
industry. When a country is young and its literary character is still 
unformed, he would foster its home literature by every advantage the 
laws could confer upon it. This he would do for the sake of preserving 
and developing the proper national character, as expressed in that lit- 
erature. But, when once that end has been reached, he would leave 
it to take care of itself. We hope that this view of the matter will 
commend itself to our legislators at Washington. The matter has been 
considered too much from secondary points of view. The wrongs of 
a few American authors whose works were republished abroad have been 
urged as a reason for such legislation. The real wrong is the system 
which excludes meritorious authors from being printed, published and 
sold athome. An American publisher can get an English book for 
nothing ; for an American book, he must pay copyright. As a conse- 
quence, very much of our publishing is done by the authors, not by 
the nominal publishers. The firms whose names are at the foot of the 
title-pages of American books are in most cases merely the printers and 
sellers of the work ; the author paid for the plates. All the signs 


seem to show us to be on the verge of a period of great literary produc- 
tivity in America. 
for its repression. 


Let us see to it that our laws are not constructed 





THE report. that next spring war will be declared by Germany upon 
France is quite intelligible when regard is had to its source. It is the 
expression of Turkish rage at France for the occupation of Tunis. 
The Turks can do nothing themselves, so they threaten France with 
their ‘‘ big brother,’’ who has been helping them to drill their armies. 
In France, the Radical papers only take notice of this threat. This, 
also, is intelligible. -The Radicals have opposed the conquest of Tunis 
from the first. It has been the most creditable part of their pro- 
gramme. Now that the great efforts to make the occupation complete 
have succeeded, it is natural for the Radicals to fall back upon the 
ultimate consequences of an unjust invasion, and to show that it may 
involve France in hostilities in which both Turkey and Germany may 
participate. The rumor was invented by one beaten party and adopted 
by another. 


THE English are to get from France some concessions as regards the 
duties in woollens, and the negotiations for a treaty of commerce are 
to be brought to a favorable conclusion after ali. It would not be so 
were not France once more under personal government. Mr. Gam- 
BETTA rules much as NApoLeon III. did. He fills the offices with his 
cronies and dependants. He enriches them by private information 
which enables them to make profitable speculations. He favors and 
practices the same self-indulgent luxury. He makes his whim equally 
the rule of the Government policy. But, after all, the new dictator 
has not ventured to go so far as the old. The treaty of 1882 will stand 
in glaring contrast to that which Mr. CosppEN negotiated in 1860. 
The text from which the nations were to learn Free Trade has been 
obliterated. After all these concessions, France is and remains a Pro- 
tectionist country. 


HERR WINDHorsT, the leader of the Catholic party in the German 
Reichstag, undoubtedly made a blunder in asking how Russia and Eng- 
land would take the absorption of Bremen and Hamburg into the Zo//- 
veretn, and their consequent abolition as free ports of entry. The Ger- 
man press very naturally resented the question, as implying that foreign 
powers had some right of interference in the affairs of the German 
nation. But they must have proceeded to great lengths in their criti- 
cisms, since it has caused a coolness betyeen the Catholic Centre and 
the Conservative Right—the two parties upon whose co-operation the 
Chancellor depends for his majority. At last accounts, the coolness 
has reached the point of an absolute cessation of co-operation, and the 
Chancellor’s majority is broken up completely. Zantene ire animis 
celestibus ? 

Perhaps the sensitiveness to Herr WINDHORS?’S question would not 
have been so great had there not been some uneasiness on this point in 
official circles. There can be no doubt that England would be glad to 
keep the two free cities from under the action of the German tariff, if 
she could. The policy of meddling in German matters has long been a 
tradition in England. English influence organized the Steuerverein in 
Northwestern Germany, with a tariff for revenue, in opposition to the 
Zollverein. Dr. Bowrinc frankly says that England would have inter- 
fered to prevent the formation of the Zo//verein, if she could. Since 
Prince BisMarcK broached his new project, the English press have spoken 
of it with constant unfriendliness, treating it almost as a wrong to British 
interests. 


LE eT ST Se —— 


THE « ARREARS OF PENSIONS” MONSTROSITY. 


WO hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars is a good dea] 
as of money, but that is the sum which the Commission« of 
Pensions estimates will be required to pay the claims for arrears of 
pensions still remaining to be paid under the now notorious Ar- 
rears of Pensions Act, approved January 25th, 1879. This is in 
addition to all sums heretofore paid on account of the passage of 
this act, amounting to at least fifty millions of dollars. The act 
referred to provided : 


« That all pensions which have been granted under the general laws regulating pen- 
sions, or may hereafter be granted in consequence of death from a cause which origi. 
nated in the United States service during the continuance of the late War of the Re- 
bellion, and in consequence of wounds, injuries or disease received or contracted in 
said service during said War of the Rebellion, shall commence from the date of the 
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death or discharge from said service of the person on whose account the claim has 
been or shall hereafter be granted, or from the termination of the right of the party 
having a prior right to such pension.” 


The third section of the same act repeals a former act requiring 
that claims should not be prosecuted after five years from date of 
filing, except upon certain specified conditions. The effect of this 
act was to give to every person borne upon, the pension rolls the 
right to draw back-pensions from the time of the origin of his claim 
to the date of its original allowance, a right not beforé granted, and 
it gave to all whose claims for pensions should be hereafter allowed 
pension from the origin of the ground of theirclaims. By repeal- 
ing the bar to the prosecution, after a lapse of five years from the 
filing of a claim, of all claims that had been unsuccessful, the way 
was open for the beginning of proceedings anew in the case of 
every pension-claim that had +been rejected since the close of the 
war. 

At first sight, there might appear to be some ground of reason 
why a person entitled to pension at all should receive it for 
the whole period ‘since the occurrence of the event upon which 
his claim is based, but, as a matter of fact, in a large proportion of 
cases the injuries received by soldiers did not develop into dis- 
ability entitling them to pension for many years after their dis- 
charge from the service, and they therefore did not apply. Further- 
more, the provision already made in the way of pensions for injuries 
suffered in the military service of the country was already by far 
more general and more generous than that provided by any other 
Government and was equal to all just demands. This is not meant 
to imply that there may not have been special cases where the com- 
pensation appeared to be inadequate, but that, taking cases as they 
run, the provision established by the nation for the assistance of 
those who had incurred disability, wounds or disease, or had been 
bereft of their natural supporters by the chances of war, was wise, 
beneficent and sufficient for every equitable requirement. 

Why, then, was this extraordinary and extravagant law en- 
acted? This is one of those questions which will never be answered 
to the satisfaction of those ho contemplate its consequences. Two 
influences can be named, both of which were unquestionably power- 
ful, although it is impossible to discriminate accurately between them 
as to which was primary and which was secondary, while it is not 
improbable that both influences operated in combination upon the 
minds of some. We all know that during the war it was common 
enough for those who were exhorting their fellow-citizens to do their 
patriotic duty, toexpatiate largely upon the measure of gratitude that 
would forever be due to them, and to promise, without condition 
or stint, that they and theirs should be provided for by the nation 
in case of personal calamity. After the war was over, there was a 
kind of strife among public men for years to win the favor of “ the 
soldier vote” by doing whatever it was thought would be gratify- 
ing to that part of the citizenship. Whatever may be thought of 
the wisdom of much that was done, it is undeniable that it was as 
much as the political life of a public man was worth to seem to 
oppose or be indifferent to whatever the soldier element seemed 
to demand, It is expecting too much of human nature, and espe- 
cially it is expecting too much of the human nature of those who 
exist by the popular breath, to suppose that, in view of any gen- 
eral demand of that class, they would give too vigorous consider- 
ation to the condition of the national treasury. It was knowledge 
of this motive actuating public men which induced another class, 
actuated by other motives, to bring to bear influences which, for 
the time being, were irresistible, or at all events were not resisted. 
It is natural that the soldiers themselves should have had a high 
opinion of their own deserving, and should take little thought of 
the cost to the public treasury of the payment which, while it 
seemed no more than fair to each individual, would amount in the 
aggregate to an enormous drain upon the resources of the country. 
The great natural growth of the pension business after the war had 





attracted numbers of sharp-witted men to engage in the business 
of pension-claim agents, and many of them had established head- 
quarters in Washington, where they were doing a prosperous bus- 
iness, and by means of publications widely circulated, ostensibly 
in the interest of soldiers as a class, succeeded beyond all reason 
in creating an impression that in some way or other the Govern- 
ment was much less their friend than the agents were. On the 
19th of June, 1878, Congress passed a law reducing the fee which 
these agents could collect for obtaining a pension from twenty-five 
dollars to ten dollars, prohibited the filing of fee-contracts with 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and repealed the provision for the 
collection of their fees through the agent for paying pensions, 
leaving them to collect the fees for their services without aid or 
intervention of the Government. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, in his report for the fiscal year 
ending in June, 1878, said, with reference to this act, that it had 
met the most determined opposition of the class of claim agents, 
who, under the law as it previously stood, enjoyed large facilities 
for gathering up claims. The agents of this class, he declared, had 
not hesitated to circulate through the country the statement that 
the law was inimical to the interests of the soldiers, and was in- 
tended to be so when passed. The motives and methods of opera- 
tion of these agents were distinctly and pointedly set forth in the 
same report : 

«A comparatively small number of professional claim agents and claim firms at 
Washington, and some other points in the country, through the intervention of sub- 
agents, and by extensive advertisi; g, employed for that purpose in’some instances 
sheets issued in the form of periodical newspapers purporting to be published in the 
interest of the soldiers, the columns of which contained matter in which apparent anxi- 
ety for the soldiers’ welfare and appeals to their love of gain were cunningly inter- 
mingled, always representing the advertisers as in the enjoyment of special and 
peculiar facilities for the successful prosecution of claims, and usually adding the sug- 
gestion that no charge would he made unless a pension should be obtained. These 
methods have withdrawn a large proportion of the pension claim business from the 
local resident magistrates and attorneys, and concentrated it in the hands of the agents 
and firms above referred to, whose offices have become great claim bureaus. 

“ Under this system, these claim agents and their clients are strangers to each 
other; the agent, having no personal knowledge in relation to the merit of the claim 
or of the truthfulness of the testimony which he files in its support, is therefore re- 
lieved of personal responsibility to the Office as to the good faith of the claimant, and 
has no care except to secure a favorable.consideration of the claim presented by him ; 
and unmeritorious and fraudulent claims and false testimony have been flooded upon 
the Office to such an extent that almost all claims are alike suspected, and, for the 
protection of the Government, the Office has been forced to the adoption of very strin- 
gent rules to govern the consideration of the cases, and the honest claimant is not 
unfrequently a sufferer thereby, and he is always a sufferer on account of the delay en- 
tailed upon the consideration of his claim by reason of the time consumed in the con- 
sideration of the claims which are without merit.” 

It was some time before this report was written that the move- 
ment for the passage of the Arrears of Pensions Act was begun. 
The annual payments for pensions had begun to decrease, and it was 
apparent that the occupation of the claim agents would soon be 
gone unless they could succeed in devising some means of reviving 
and extending it. With this purpose, and using the agencies that 
they had established for obtaining knowledge of the whereabouts 
of soldiers of the army, they began an organized agitation for the 
enactment of a measure giving additional pensions. The first 
heard of the matter in Congress was the introduction of an arrears 
of pensions bill by Congressman A. V. Rice of Ohio, the chairman 
of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions in the Forty fourth 
Congress. It was referred to his committee, but never reported to 
the House. Meantime, through the instrumentalities wielded by 
these claim agents, the country was flooded with petitions sent 
out to be signed and presented to Congress. There was no mem- 
ber from the Northern States who did not have such petitions sent 
to him for presentation. In the next Congress, a similar bill was 
introduced and referred to the same committee, which, like its pre- 
decessor, made no report. Apparently, the committee were un- 
willing either to report the measure favorably, in view of the tax 
it would levy upon the country, or to report it unfavorably, in view 
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of the feeling they supposed to prevail among the soldiers ; but a 
way was found under the rules of the House to get at the matter 
in spite of the committee. In the last days of the long session of 
the Forty-fifth Congress, when it was in order to move to suspend 
the rules of the House at any time to passa bill, Representative 
HASKELL of Kansas moved to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the measure referred to it, and to suspend the 
rules and pass it at once. There was an attempt at protest on the 
part of two or three members who were uncertain of the efiect of 
the measure, but debate was not in order, no explanations were al- 
lowed, and the bill was passed by a more than two-thirds vote. 
Almost the only opposition was from the Southern Democratic 
members, and this was a kind of opposition with which the mem- 
bers from the North did not care to be in company. Democrats 
and Republicans who had Union soldiers among their constituents 
voted for it toa man. When the measure got into the Senate, it 
was impossible to apply the gag as completely as was done in the 
House, and there was then a running debate on the subject, lasting 
several hours, which served to develop the fact that nobody had 
any very definite idea of the sum that would be taken out of the 
Treasury if the bill passed. The only statement of any definite- 
ness on the subject was that by Mr. INGALLS, who said that in 
1876 he had asked the Commissioner of Pensions what would be 
the result of such a measure, and he had stated that the amount 
that would be required to pay arrears of pensions granted up to 
the first of January, 1876, would be a little less than thirteen and 
one-half millions of dollars. Mr. INGALLs estimated that five mil- 
lions more would be required for claims allowed since that date, 
making in all, as he said, eighteen or twenty millions in round 
numbers; but he admitted that it was impossible to make any- 
thing like an accurate calculation upon a matter of that kind. No 
Senator ventured to directly oppose the matter in a speech, and 
when a vote was taken only four recorded themselves against it. 
This was on the 16th of January, 1879, but the bill was not ap- 
proved until the 25th of January. Meantime, there had been 
much discussion of the matter in the Cabinet. Secretary Scnurz 
asserted, on authority of Commissioner BENTLEY, that it would re- 
quire an immediate expenditure of thirty-six millions, and Secre- 
tary SHERMAN declared that it would require altogether an expendi- 
ture of one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Nevertheless, 
the President approved the bill. « As it now appears, the guess of 
Senator SHERMAN as to the aggregate draft upon the Treasury 
was too small by more than a hundred millions of dollars, and all 
the others were simply ridiculous. 

This is the history of the enactment of this important measure. 
It is doubtful whether any other involving such enormous sums of 
money was ever enacted into law with less knowledge of its real 
effect since the Government was formed; probably not in any 
country with a popular legislative body has there ever been such a 
proceeding. The present feeling of many of those who carelessly 
voted for the measure was doubtless well expressed a day or two 
since by a Senator who, when asked if he knew the circumstances 
of the passage of the Arrears of Pensions Bill, replied; « I only 
know that I am humiliated whenever I remember that I voted forit.” 





FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNI. 





fi annual message of the Governor of Virginia, presented to | 


the Legislature of that State at its assembling on the 6th 
instant, is not a document of the smooth and formal sort. Begin- 
ning without compliments or set phrases of courtesy,—and ending 
in the same manner,—Governor HOLtipay addresses himself im- 
mediately to the subject of the State finances, and with the excep- 
tion of a few lines at the close of the paper treats of no other topic. 
On the whole, it must be esteemed a misfortune that this message 
cannot be everywhere read by the honest and intelligent citizenship 











of the Republic. Those who are desirous of the maintenance of the 
public credit,—synonymous with public honor,— and who compre- 
hend that it isan essential part of the work to keep clean the 
record of the States as well-as of the nation, should be made familiar 
with the plain features of the Virginia case, so that they may com- 
prehend how necessary it isto repair, as soon as possible, the 
breaches already made there in the fabric of honesty and good 
faith, and to avoid also the danger of further disgrace. It is not 
probable that the facts will be anywhere more succinctly or more 
vigorously presented than in this message. The Governor shows 
that under the McCutrocu Lill, passed by the Legislature of 
1878-9, the funding of the debt had already begun, and that nearly 
nine millions of dollars had been so funded when, by the agitation 
of the plan of “ readjustment,’”—z. ¢., the repudiation of a part of 
the State’s obligations,—and by the result of the election of 1879, 
further operations under the bill were rendered impracticable. The 
people were advised that they need not pay, and ought not to pay, 
what the State had promised, and, accepting this evil suggestion, 
they voted into existence the Legislature that elected General 
Manone tothe Senate and passed the RipDLEBERGER Bill. The 
latter Governor Ho.uipay vetoed, and the paragraphs of his present 
message in which he justifies this veto must strike every honest 
reader as a most conclusive presentation of hiscase. The RipDLe- 
BERGER Bill, he says, “ eliminates,”—to use its own gentle phrase,— 
by a stroke of the pen, “ more than one-third of the hitherto ascer- 
tained debt, admitted and reported by every fiscal officer of the 
Government, and approved by every General Assembly that has 
convened since the debt was contracted; it‘ eliminates’ one-half 
of the proposed interest upon the residue—indeed, proposing and 
pledging itself to pay no certain amount of interest, but only such 
sum as may be in the Treasury after future General Assemblies 
have disposed of what may seem to them proper—in its own lan- 
guage, ‘that may not be otherwise appropriated ;’ it then ‘ elimi- 
nates’ nearly, if not quite, all that may be left by subjecting it to 
the State, city and county taxes.” 

That this isa fair analysis of the RIDDLEBERGER Bill may be 
proven to any one by a reading of the billitself. It is a measure 
of “elimination,” indeed. It sets aside various portions of the ob- 
ligations of the State as not to be paid, and it gives only an in- 
definite and worthless assurance as to the interest on the remain- 
der. Such a measure is repudiation, and nothing else. It fastens 
upon the State of Virginia a financial dishonor such as made the 
name of Mississippi a reproach yearsago and has in more recent times 
disgraced the voters and humiliated the friends of the State of Minne- 
sota. But Mr, RIDDLEBERGER’S bill is now to be again passed by the 
Legislature of Virginia, and the veto which Governor HoLiipay 
interposed—reflecting that the “elimination” struck at a debt 
‘for every dollar of which consideration had been received,”—will 
be replaced by the approving signature of Governor CAMERON. 
And Mr, Rippi-EBERGER, himself, by the voice of the Readjuster—- 
the ‘eliminator,’—the repudiator—majority in the Legislature 
that passes his bill, is to be sent to the national Senate. 

There isa situation thus created that is full of the most serious 
possibilities. Virginia has been subjected to degradation, The 
forceand strength of the Republican pagty—obtained, perhaps, under 
misrepresentation,—has been used for the purpose. The result 
was accomplished only through the alliance which General MAHONE 
succeeded in forming with its voters. They constituted by far the 
greater part of the poll which he made in November. _Is, then, 
this policy of repudiation to be approved by the Republican party ? 
Is the responsibility to rest upon it of “eliminating” more than 
one-third of the principal of a just debt, and of repudiating half the 
interest on the remainder? If so, this organization, proud of its 
financial record in the past, has indeed descended now to a degraded 
political companionship. 
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But there is greater cause for concern as to future and further 
steps in the direction of dishonor. There are only too many indi- 
cations that the Mahone-izing of Virginia is to be the base of 
operations from which other States of the South are to be attacked. 
Such a prospect may well excite concern, It is not merely that 
the integrity of their financial obligations may be threatened,—un- 
happily, in too many cases, no integrity of that sort survives the 
measures of repudiation heretofore adopted,—but that a new polit- 
ical movement is indicated whose characteristics are to be a dis- 
honorable treatment of the public credit, a demagogic appeal to the 
mean and the ignorant elements of the citizenship, and a develop- 
ment in the. hands of political gamblers of all the worst features of 
the “spoils” and “boss” systems. Sucha movement would injure, 
not merely the South, but the whole nation. Venality so brazen, 
and so strong, sweeping into its ranks the great body of the colored 
voters of the South, and moving with enormous force against the 
line of honesty and public order,—a line ever too slender, and too 
difficult to form in time for the shock of conflict-—would imperil 
the whole national situation. 

Thus far, the influence of the new Administration has been a 
positive and most important force on the side of General MAHonE. 
Without it, he would probably have failed in his Virginia campaign. 
Had General GARFIELD survived, it is doubtful whether RIpDLE- 
BERGER and his “elimination”? would have prevailed at the polls. 
For the consequences following their success, a great responsibility, 
therefore, rests upon the President. Hehas helped to release this 
monstrous genie from the Virginia casket upon which Governor HoL- 
LIDAY’S veto was the clasp ; is its dark shadow, then, to obscure the 
whole land? Let President ARTHUR keep his remembrance fixed 
upon the recordof his party in thepast. Let him not mistake the fact 
that it can never have an existence—much less a career of success, 
—beyond the day in which it becomes the partner of repudiation. 
His influence is great. It is great, especially, in the Southern 
States, where “patronage” is a lever that shakes, if it does not 
move, the whole political fabric. He may, with easy motion, make 
Mahone-ism confine itself to that field in which many Republicans 
welcomed it,—the overthrow of “ Bourbon” proscription and in- 
tolerance,—-or he may send it forward in a wider and more com- 
prehensive movement of demoralization. The time is pregnant 
with possibilities. The Southern States are in the fermentation of 
change. Will President ARTHUR turn them over to a coalition of 
spoilsmen and “ bosses,” marching under the banner of public 
dishonor, or will he stand faithful to the traditions of his party, the 
hopes of the people, and the principles that have characterized, in 
all ages and under all circumstances, the existence of good govern- 
ment and the maintenance of an honorable citizenship ? 


ue 
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EKLY NOTES. 
ORE than usual significance attaches to the declaration of the Free 
Church in favor of disestablishment in Scotland. The Free Church, 
it will be remembered, left the Established Church in 1847 because of 
patronage and other encroachments of the civil power which were sup- 
posed to deprive the Church of its proper independence. At the time 
of the secession, and while that generation lasted, Free Churchmen 
were loud in their professions of loyalty to ‘‘the Establishment Prin- 
ciple ’’ and in opposition to all agitation for disestablishment. As this 
body became within a decade the most popular and largest of all the 
Scotiand Churches, even its passeve toleration of the Establishment was 
very valuable to the latter. The older men, such as Dr. BEGG, are still 
of this way of thinking. ‘They can recall the time when they them- 
selves were members of the Established clergy and resisted voluntaryism 
under the leadership of CHALMERS. But the new generation have grown 
up in a voluntary Church without any such associations to restrain them. 
They ask why a minority Church should live in the enjoyment of en- 
dowment: created for the whole nation, and whether there are not 
secondary and non-sectarian objects. upon which these endowments 
could be spent for the general benefit. Upto this year, this aggres- 
sive feeling was always in the minority. Now, at last, it has carried 
by a large majority the Free Church Commission—a large stand- 
ing committee of leading men which acts for the Assembly in the long 
intervals between annual meetings. ; 





It is noteworthy that among the reasons given for dis-establishment 
is the doctrinal unsoundness of some of the Established Church’s min- 
isters. This has always been the Scotch war-cry. The Kirk has always 
been popular in exact proportion to her doctrinal rigidity and conser- 
vatism. Of all the secessions from her communion, not one has gone 
out because she was found to be too strict. All of them have insisted 
that they must leave because they adhered to the old standards of 
doctrine and discipline with a consistency they no longer found in her. 





THE passages of the steamships across the Atlantic between the 


_coasts of Europe and the United States have been for weeks past voy- 


ages of almost unexampled peril and hardship. Unless the current 
newspaper reports are greatly exaggerated, there have not been, for many 
years, storms so terrible experienced on the seas. All the ships have 
come in late,—some so far overdue as to have excited grave anxiety,—and 
many of them have been beaten and buffeted to the apparent verge of 
destruction. In spite of it all, however, there has not been, as yet,— 
and we pray the record may thus continue,—a single wreck among the 
great lines whose ships carry the passenger business of the ocean. This 
is a notable and most satisfactory condition of things. It proves how 
much the skill and care, the courage and the endurance, of men have 
achieved in their unequal contest with the tremendous forces of nature, 
and that they have made the navigation of the seas in steamships al- 
most entirely safe. 





A COMPLETELY new face will be put upon the ocean passenger busi- 
ness by the enterprise of Mr. Lorr~Larp of New York and his asso- 
ciates, if it should be successfully carried out. ° They propose to runa 
steamship express across the Atlantic, carrving only passengers, and 
making extremely quick time. The vessels are to be built of steel, of 
the best model for speed, are to carry no freight, and are to be fed with 
coal to the limit of the greatest demand for swiftness. It is proposed 
that they make their landing on this side at the eastern extremity of 
Long Island, and on the other at Milford Haven. Carrying only pas- 
sengers, who can land quickly and conveniently, this arrangement 
would probably be feasible; if so, the time for crossing—during the 
summer months, at least,—could be reduced to five or six days. The 
whole scheme appears at first sight very questionable, but upon exami- 
nation plausible, at the very least. The same class of travellers that 
sustain fast railway trains of parlor coaches, will be ready to pay an 
increased charge for more speedy and comfortable ocean ‘carriage, and 
the number who now pass yearly between Europe and the United States 
isso great that there is a large body of possible patrons for thé enterprise. 
To the discomfiture of our Free Trade friends, the projectors of the 
new enterprise mean to have their vessels built on the Delaware, and, if 
the work is done as well and as cheaply as were the Russian cruisers, 
they will have no reason to regret this decision. An English ship- 
builder who was at St. Petersburg when these cruisers arrived, refused 
to believe that they were constructed at the actual cost to the Russian 
Government. Since then the Clyde has had a chance to compare its 
work for the same Government with that done on the Delaware. The 
‘* Livadia’’ has proved an expensive blunder, whose builders neither 
understood naval architecture nor practiced honesty in workmanship. 





THE thing to be prayed for by straight-out Republican partisans 
is that the Free Trade Democrats—Mr. Beck and Mr. WATTERSON, 
for instance,—shall be persistent, active and influential in the 
councils of their party. A vehement opponent of Protection waving 
the Democratic flag is worth many votes to the other side. Senator 
VoorHEEs and Mr. RanpDaALt are doubtless keenly alive to the fact. 








A ROMAN CHRISTMAS. 


HE Christmas season in Rome is peculiarly interesting to the 

foreign population, even though the Church be out of humor and 
ceremonies not so numerous as in the good old days of the temporal 
power. ‘Those who undertake to see and hear all that goes on, and 
especially those who insist upon seeing and hearing what does not go 
on, have as much as they can do to keep up with the times. How 
many of this latter class rushed to Santa Maria Maggiore to gaze at the 
culla, or cradle, in which the Saviour is said to have been carried into 
Egypt, only to find the Church looking just as usual—no crowd, no 
procession, no music, no cu//a, in short ; and yet it was posted up at 
the English circulating library as one of the things to be ‘‘done”’ in 
Christmas week! Some of us, determined not to quit the field unsatis- 
fied, penetrate to the sacristy, and require an explanation from a small 
boy who is flourishing a broom. ‘‘ The santa culla is not here,’’ he 
responds curtly. ‘Then it will be exposed to-morrow,’’ we insist, 
‘¢ for this is Christmas Eve, and surely on Christmas Day “Not 
at all; it has been taken to the Vatican; it is not here any longer ; 
capite [do you understand] ?’’ he says, with an impudent face. Evi- 
dently, he is not free from esprit de corps; he is glad we cannot see 
what we desire in the church he sweeps. If Victor Emmanuel has taken 
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possession of Rome, all these foreigners may just make up their minds 
to have the sights docked off. 

Nevertheless, spite of our disappointment, we are induced by the 
guide-books and the list at the library (again!) to suppose that on the 
31st of December, St. Sylvester's Day, there will be fine music at that 
saint’s church. Indeed, the young man who presides in the library 
vouches for the fact and advises us to give St. Sylvester the preference 
over the Gest, where, it is said, the vespers will also be something 
extraordinary. Accordingly, at half-past three to the minute, we 
arrive on the scene. Silence—a couple of candles at the far end of the 
Church—a party of English, much cast down at this state of things. 
Of coufse, we are off to the Gest directly. There the knowing ones 
have been before us. A chair is no longer to be even thought of ; we 
may be thankful to find standing-room. ‘The church is vast and full of 
beautiful marbles, covered, to be sure, just now, with damask hangings 
for the festive season ; but the Jesuits understand scenic effect, and the 
red and gold is gorgeously lighted up with myriads of candles, which 
in the immense space do not shed their beams far enough to disperse 
the mysterious gloom that reigns in the centre of the Church. From 
the distant choir comes a swell of song, or, after a moment’s hush, a 
melody just sketched by the organ’s lightest notes, and then a soaring 
voice that holds everyone entranced. No boy’s soprano could reach 
such fulness ; those are a man’s tones. Operatic it may be, but it is 
beautiful, and upon it fitly comes the close of the service. After wait- 
ing for the crowd to pass, we find ourselves still in a crush at the door ; 
the candles are fast being extinguished within, and the afternoon light 
without touches faintly on the bronzed faces around. In such a throng, 
swayed to and fro in the slow advance, there is nothing for it but 
patience ; one’s captivity may be employed by studying the living 
barriers that press on every side. 

Your eyes dwell, perhaps, onthe head neares:, a head belonging to 
“the people’’ as we say, yet with a grand composure and nobility 
about it that are so often noticeable here. If one is forced to endure a 
certain amount of pushing and jostling, let it be from a comely indi- 
vidual like that, only let it not happen that afterwards, when you put 
your hand in your pocket, you find your purse minus ; or at least, msk- 
ing that startling discovery, may you remember with satisfaction that 
there was not much in it, while you resolve to extend your observations 
next time from Roman profiles to Roman hands. 

In all the church-going, the Ara Cceli must not be forgotten. It 
stands on the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and contains a 
chapel supposed to be on the very spot where Augustus, warned by the 
Sibyl of the coming of Christ, erected an altar with the inscription: 
“Ara Primogeniti Dei.’’ All the classic memories of the Capitol 
hang round the place, but in this hurly-burly and confusion it is no 
moment to recall the triumphs that have passed and the tragedies that 
have been enacted there. The long flight of steps leading up to the 
door is thronged with people coming and going, and you are besieged 
on every hand by the vendors of pious wares—little gaily-colored 
pictures of the Madonna, rosaries and amulets, any of which you may 
have at a co:ple of so/d?. Inside the church, you turn your steps to 
the Chapel of the Presepio, or representation of the Nativity. Here, 
on exhibition from Christmas to Epiphany, is the Baméino, a miracu- 
lous, cure-working image of the infant Christ, carved in wood from the 
Mount of Olives, swathed in white silk, encrusted with gems, and with 
a gold crown on its head. ° 

It lies in a manger in the foreground, with life-sized pictures of the 
Virgin and St. Joseph kneeling by St. Anna and the little St. John. 
The shepherds are just entering ; in the pretty landscape beyond, the 
sheep feed on the hill-side, and farther back, in the cleverly managed 
distance, the Mag? are on their way, while above is a curious repre- 
sentation of God the Father bending from the clouds and surrounded by 
singing and harping angels. All day long, people come and look, and 
lift up, to see the wondrous sight, children who, if they have their little 
senses about them, must sometimes ask whence these magnificent swad- 
dling clothes! But the most singular spectacle of all is that on the 
opposite side of the church, where, on a small stage erected against one 
of the pillars, children declaim on the Nativity and other topics appro- 
priate to the season. How this custom arose, not even Murray relates, 
but it is certainly not going out of fashion. In the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, and at Epiphany, these little orators collect a. numer- 
ous audience. The mistakes they make are the chief delight of their 
hearers, who burst into laughter, regardless alike of the feelings of the 
speaker or the sanctity of the place ; but for the most part the children 
display much sang-froid and acquit themselves quite creditably. It is 
a matter of race ; for who can imagine a child of four or five years with 
Anglo-Saxon blood in its veins, standing on a table in the full sight of 
a staring crowd, reciting and flourishing its little arms in theatrical 
gesticulation? No matter how well the thing had been studied and 
rehearsed at home, stage-fright and a boo-hoo would be the inevitable 
consequences. 

This topic of sight-seeing brings to mind the rather curious fact 
that we Americans now give the Romans a chance to do something in 
that line. They find our new and handsome church in the Via Nazi- 


onale quite worth inspection, stray in at our services, and, in the effort 





to discover what we are about, show the same inquisitiveness which we 
often display on their premises. The sacristan is an Italian, and does 
his best.to keep his countrymen within bounds; when they cluster a} 
the door in such numbers that it becomes difficult for the lawful fre- 
quenters of the place to effect an entrance, he appears, and with majes- 
tic waving of the hand invites them to retire. ‘Those who go in are 
supposed to make their observations at a respectful distance, but if they 
can elude the vigilance of the sacristan they tramp up the aisles, plant 
themselves to the fore, and gaze at the officiating clergyman to their 
hearts’ content. When the first lesson begins to pall, they turn to 
clatter away again, but are arrested in mid-course by the ‘‘ Ze Deum,”’ 
and stay that out. These visitors are chiefly of the peasantry and 
working classes, although occasionally a Roman Catholic priest looks 
in or a well-dressed family man and his wife do a little standing about 
and communicate their impressions to each other in semi-suppressed 
whispers. They approve, doubtless, of the traditional holly and ever- 
green with which we keep the feast. But, now, enough of churches 
and ceremonies. Let us see Christmas in the streets, and, first of all, 
in the shop-windows. What jewels! and what cakes! Perhaps the 
cakes are even more interesting than the camei, from the fact that the 
latter are always in season, whereas it is only just now that such moun- 
tains of confectionery can he seen. It has been the rounds of the 
papers that an English lady ordered a cake of some forty pounds in 
weight, and so exquisitely ornamented, that, from the description, the 
only appropriate name for it would be, ‘‘The Sugar-Baker’s Dream,”’ 
and has caused the same to be sent to Garibaldi, at Caprera, as a slight 
expression of her admiration for his character. What a pity that 
everyone’s good qualities are not appreciated to that extent ! 

The great street spectacle, however, is the fair of the Befana, which 
designation is a popular corruption of E/piphania. The Piazza Navona 
is lined with booths containing every imaginable toy for little people, 
and handkerchiefs, ribbons, cutlery, and things too numerous to mention, 
for the grown folk. Presents are in season at any time from Christmas 
to Twelfth Night, and this is an opportunity for the laggards to make 
up arrears, ‘There are shows, also, attractive as usual to those who do 
not goin. The gigantic ‘ girl of twelve,’’ the ‘‘ youth who, without 
legs or arms, is able to walk and play the violin,’’ the ‘‘ family of vam- 
pires,’’—all are there! As the lamps are lighted and the great square 
fills, an avant gout of the carnival begins. Noise is the order of the 
night. It isa national custom to blow horns at Epiphany, but this is 
tooting gone mad, and not only trumpets are put in requisition, but 
whistles, quite as much in vogue, add their squeaks and shrieks to the 
roar of sound. The fun lasts well-nigh till morning, and from time to 
time rev ‘llers, homeward bound, treat the dwellers in quiet neighbor- 
hoods to a din as though the wild huntsman were passing by. A some- 
what heathenish rejoicing this, over the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles ! 

And so the festive season closes. But it need not be supposed that 
we must go into the streets in search of Christmas; it will pay its com- 
pliments to us at home. Already, on the 24th of December, our old 
servant, as she puts the bread on the breakfast-table, remarks that the 
baker’s boy wished us ‘‘ duone feste.’’ We think that to-morrow morn- 
ing we must have some /ve on hand for him. Later in the day, the 
same attention is announced on the part of the man who brings our 
dinner from the ¢va¢fora. Very well; when he returns for the huge tin 
receptacle so familiar to dwellers in Rome, he, too, shall be rewarded 
for his kindly interest in our enjoyment. But presently, after a ring 
at the door, a letter comes in; this time it is the postman who wishes 
us ‘‘ duone feste,’’ and he ts waiting / That looks business-like. In 
memory of the white-winged messengers from our distant American 
home received from his trusty hands, we send him on his way rejoicing, 
and draw closer to listen to the tidings he has brought from friends 
beyond the sea. 
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DRESS—IN FACT AND FICTION, 


HE predominance of the millinery element in modern fiction is a 
fact so well acknowledged that it has become as trite as other 
thoroughly established truths, and yet, perhaps, we scarcely realize how 
entirely our minds have become subdued to it. It is all very well to 
turn up the superior nose at the lavish millinery of novels of the 
‘¢ Airy, Fairy Lilian ’’ school, which run riot in a bewildering succes- 
sion of morning megligés, dinner foz/ettes, tea-gowns and ball-dresses, de- 
picted with such minuteness of description that, if by some awful cata- 
clysm, Le Follet, Harper's Bazar and the Demorest patterns should 
be swept from the face of the earth, the historian of the future would 
have little difficulty in constructing from them the female costume of 
our era; but rare, indeed, is it to find a modern novel in which there 
is not some unnecessary costumery. The trail of the serpent is over 
them all—and we all like it! When George Eliot condescends to 
enliven the sombreness of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda’’ by a cheerful glimpse 
of Gwendolin's green and white archery dress, or Miss Yonge stoops 
from heights of religion and sentiment to adorn the clever woman of 
the family with embroidered India pongee and a shady hat trimmed 
with green velvet, and Mr. Howells keeps us delightfully interested in 
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| 
Lydia Bleod’s blue yachting suit and trimmed black silk, and even the | 


superfine psychology of Henry James, Jr., (in which, as in a seven 
times heated furnace, we may expect to see all traces of Philistinism 
burned away,) drops a passing allusion to /sabel Osmond’s appearance 
in a black velvet costume, what cana mere mild novel-reader do but 
lay his hang upon his lips and thankfully accept what his betters think 
good for him? 

And the dressing is all so very well done now-a-days! No more 
mistakes now, as in the days when Mrs. Southworth sent her adventur- 
ous heroines galloping over Virginia mountains in crimson satin riding- 
habits. It is not for nothing that the Harper's Bazar and Demorest 
patterns aforesaid have penetrated into the very recesses of the land, 
educating the most secluded country girl into familiarity with the 
modes of the metropolis. | Fashion—feminine fashion, at least,—is no 
longer a private and aristocratic tap, but a running fountain, where all 
may dip and drink. If our lady novelists were as learned in archaic 
styles of costume as they appear to be in Worth’s, then there might be 
an excuse better than any that now appears for issuing new and 
amended versions of Scott’s works. The great novelist was a careful 
and elaborate costumer of his characters, but only as a matter of his- 
toric detail, and, having once draped them and set them upon the stage, 
he concerned himself no further with their garments. So far as ap- 
pears from his pages, Rowena goes through all the vicissitudes of her 
career in the identical costume of sea-green silk and crimson wool in 
which she is first depicted, and Redecca, as shown in many illustrations, 
retains the same cymar, the same turban, ostrich plume and accessories, 
up to the time of her being prepared for the stake. What a field is 
opened to some future Miss Braddon, of more antiquarian attainments 
than her predecessor, to vary the costumes of the whole immortal ‘‘ Wa- 
verly Series ’’ in changes rivalling the profuse millinery of the modern 
novel ! 

There is probably a real and defensible reason for the extreme 
attention now given to dress in fiction, in the fact that it is individual- 
ized, as was never the case in former times, to suit and express the 
character of the wearer. Class costumes, unknown in this country and 
in England, are, to the despair of artists and lovers of the picturesque, 
disappearing more and more, even in slowly-moving Europe, and gen- 
eral, all-prevailing styles are no longer rigidly prescribed in the world 
of fashion. Even in masculine attire, more rigid and less susceptible 
of variation than that of the gentler sex, diversity and individualism 
are allowed considerable scope. Not to mention the coarse extremes 
of plaid trousers, flashy waistcoats and stunning ties, as contrasted with 
quiet and tasteful reserve in dress, the dethronement of the’ once abso- 
lutely essential ‘‘stove-pipe’’ hat has opened a way to endless varieties 
of expression in masculine dress. So has our modern liberality of sen- 
timent in regard to wearing the beard, once looked upon askance as 
the male complement of Bloomerism and other outrageous innovations, 
but now viewed with complacency, even in the pulpit and the count- 
ing- house, and capable of all sorts of ornamental and transforming 

variations which, though more strictly personal, may be included in 
the question of costume. 

Dress certainly isa more important factor in the delineation of char- 
acter than was formerly the case, and the clothing of man and woman 
grows ever more and more a part of themselves. A proof of this is the 
curious fact that people are so apt involuntarily to emphasize their 
special weaknesses of character, and consequently of physiognomy and 
form, by the variation of their dress. Is there aman whom a thin 
neck and an undeveloped base to the brain convicts of a sapless and 
ungenial nature, he is the one who is certain to hanker for turn-down 
collars and low-cut coats, to throw that meagre neck into full relief ; 
while as certainly does his thick-jointed and sensual-looking neighbor, 
if left to himself, puff out and shorten his heavy neck witha high collar 
and full cravat. In beards, the long-jawed, Brother Jonathan cast of face 
lengthens itself with a chin- -tuft ; the fat and broad rejoices in side 
whiskers and shaven chin. The lady with an unfemininely high brow 
draws back her hair from its bony expanse ; the low front retires behind 
the modern horror of ‘‘fringe’’ and “ bang ; ”” the over-plump beauty 
loves flounce and puff and bewildering intricacy of overskirt ; the tail 
and scrawny inclines to esthetic simplicity of outline ; the high-shoul- 
dered wears a coachman’s cape; the thick-waisted accents her outline 
with a girdle ; and so on. 

Would the contrary styles be hypocrisy, or would a judicious course 
of dress treatment applied to the external succeed in modifying the 
internal character, as Midshipman Lasy’s father sought to reform his 
pet murderer by putting his bump of destructiveness under pressure and 
raising the organ of benevolence with an air-pump? It is hard to esti- 
mate the extent to which man, the one clothed animal of the universe, 
is modified by the costume which is to a great extent the outgrowth of 
himself. 


ART. 
THE PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


HE third annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, 
which is held in the Society’s own galleries on Chestnut Street, 





is one of the most satisfactory displays of contemporary home art ever 
made in Philadelphia. The absence of any one especially striking 
work that would assert itself beyond the rest by its size, or by brilliancy 
or intensity of any kind, may disappoint the careless observer; but 
this very fact enables us the better to judge of the general standard of 
our average artistic achievement ; and this is really much more import- 
ant than the occasional production of a work of éspecial distinction. 
Men of great individuality will assert themselves at all times and under 
various surroundings, and often it is the dulness of their surroundings 
that contributes most to their eminence. But the gradual elevation of 
the average is the most conspicuous characteristic of the present 
epoch in all branches of the fine arts. Compare the work done‘in our 
magazines,—the verses printed, even in the daily papers,—the illus- 
trations in our holiday books,—the architecture of our streets,—the 
furniture and ornaments in our houses,—with the corresponding work 
of a generation or two back, and we shall not fail to recognize that 
there are hundreds of workers in each of these fields who have surpassed 
the achievements of any but the few greatest minds of the period still 
within memory. ‘The art of painting has at least kept pace with the 
other arts, and we shall feel its progress all the more if we compare an 
exhibition like the present with any similar exhibition of a few years 
back. Then, the most of our painters, and the younger ones especially, 
seemed to be only feeling their way, uncertain what path to take, and 
ready to follow one leader after another whose work attracted them. 
We have nearly passed this experimental stage. Our exhibitions are no 
longer made up of ambitious imitations. Of the young men who have 
come home from Paris and Munich and Antwerp, some, indeed, are 
still repeating their tricks in paint, but the best of them have settled 
down to honest work and are using whatever degree of technical skill 
they have acquired in the expression of their own ideas and observa- 
tions on subjects that they understand and that interest them. This is the 
test of all true art, of a living and productive art, as distinguished from 
mere imitation and vain repetition ; and it is the i impression it gives of 
honesty of thought and simplicity of purpose, of the modest expression 
of things seen or felt, that this exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of 
Artists is so full of interest and of encouragement. 

The pictures that naturally attract attention first are the works of 
the older men who have already made their position in American art, 
and foremost of these, of course, are the landscape painters. Land. 
scape has predominated in American painting as in American poetry, 
for the same obvious reason—we are only beginning to have an organized 
society, but nature has been with us from the first. Here is one of 
McEntee’s exquisite bits of Indian summer. No one but Bryant has 
so truly felt and expressed the feeling of our autumn woods and fields. 
He sings the same song again and again, butit is always musical, always 
poetical, always true. And here is Hubbard. We may liken him 
rather to Hoffman and the minor poets of that school ; less subjective 
than McEntee, and more academic, but sincere and true. James Hart 
belongs to a different school. He seems old-fashioned and common- 
place now; but we are to remember that there were very few men 
twenty years ago who could paint a landscape with the understanding 
of James Hart. W hittridge we class with the higher New York landscape 
school, but Whittridge has been a leader. He is a man who sees and 
feels for himself; a: “d how true is the feeling in his large picture of 
‘©The Beach.’’ This is one of the important pictures in the exhibi- 
tion. It isa bit of beach and cliff seen from the seaward in the after- 
noon light, with great pink clouds that give their color to the whole 
scene. The clouds are a little heavy, but the water, and the whole 
picture, indeed, is painted with excellent understanding. De Haas’s 
large marine is of a very different kind. De Haas follows the Dutch 
painters. It would not be unfair to call his work theatrical. But it is 
effective. Those dashing waves are not absolutely true, yet they look 
as though they were. They are not painted at hap-hazard ; the effect 
the painter wished to give, that he has given. But Richards’s picture of 
a beach we may accept as absolutely true, and Richards best of all 
represents the strength of modern art in the application of scientific 
knowledge, enlightened by artistic feeling, to pictorial effect. This is 
real water ; real waves are curling on the beach; it is a real sky over- 
head. But they are not shown as they might be in a photograph. 
Richards’s earlier pictures were painted with infinitely laborious detail, 
until he learned the forms of nature with utmost precision. Now he 
can express these forms with freedom, and if we look into the picture we 
shall find that’ the mere painting is wholly subordinated to broad, ex- 
pansive atmospheric feeling, and yet that every detail it is needful to 
express is clearly given, and one sees the picture as one might see the 
sea and sky themselves. 

It is in this that Richards’s work may be held up as an example to 
all young painters. Freedom in expression is always to be sought, but 
it is only to be found in entire knowledge, and the attempts that we 
may see, even in this exhibition, to cover ignorance by the pretentious 
flinging of paint are worthy only of contempt. Happily there is little of 
this pretentious ignorance displayed by our young Philadelphia painters. 
Those of them who have been educated under Mr. Eakins’s influence 
have fallen into a different fault—that of attempting to represent objects 
as they might be seen in a photograph, with well-defined forms and 
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strong contrasts of light and dark, but without gradations of tone, and | 
with too little thought of anything beneath the outer forms. But this 
is a fault that observation will correct and that a man of artistic feeling 
will rise above, and there are not a few little pictures here that give 
promise of good work to be done here: fter. Of the Philadelphia land- 
scape painters, we’may point to sucn pictures as Mr. Craig’s well- 
painted and really poetic ‘‘ Breaking Away,’’ or Mr. Sword’s carefully 
studied ‘‘ Newport Harbor,’’ as examples of well-directed work. 
George G. Lambdin sends a little picture, half landscape, half marine, 
that is notable for its tenderness of feeling as well as for the delicacy of | 
its execution. A group of roses by Mr. Lambdin may be cited also 
as an example of what has just been spoken of—the freedom of execu- 
tion that comes with knowledge. These roses are really handled with 
great boldness, and yet there is not the least thing lacking in definition 
that the minutest detail could give, and in purity and transparency of 
color only Nature herself excels them. 

We have had little to say, thus far, of figure pictures, for the reason 
already sufficiently indicated—that the expression of social life is neces- 
sarily the latest development of native art in a country like our own. 
Naturally enough, our painters have sought their subjects first in the 
colonial period, as more picturesque in character as well as in costume. 
So we have Wordsworth Thompson’s picture of the Sleepy Hollow church, 
with the congregation before the door, a picture that is very like Irving 
himself in its quietness and delicacy, its true artistic feeling, and in its 
admirable style, that gives it all the dignity of an historical work, 
though the figures are but a couple of inches high. Frederick James’s 
‘‘Meschianza Day ”’ illustrates the same tendency in choice of sub- 
jects. It is not so good a picture, but a careful, intelligent piece of 
work, that shows not alone good training, but, what is of deeper im- 
portance still, a disposition to deal with subjects that interest the 
painter and the public, and. that are worthy of their interest. 

It has not been possible to mention all the pictures that are worthy 
of comment, but those that have been named will suffice to show at 
least something of the present condition and aims of our home ort. 
Little account need be taken of the pictures painted abroad or in dis- 
tinctly foreign methods, not because they are of inferior worth, but 
because it is the great body of American work, rather than the indi- 
vidual influences that contribute to it, which interests us now. And no 
one can look at this exhibi::o1 without an earnest feeling of encour- 
agement and congratulati.n, anda recognition that art has begun 
really to take root upon our soil, to grow and spread its branches, and 
even to bring forth fruit. 








LITERATURE. 
WASHBURNE’S SKETCH OF GOVERNOR COLES. 


R. E. B. WASHBURNE, our Minister to France during the siege 
of Paris, has brought to light in his ‘‘ Sketch of Edward Coles, 


| domestic institutions. 
| . - . 
| necessary that the Legislature, by a two-thirds vote in each House, 





Second Governor of Illinois,’’ (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.,) 
a noble character and brilliant official record which have been strangely 
overlooked in the annals of American biography. Except in two in- 
stances, where his record is despatched in a notice of six lines, the 
compilers of American biographical dictionaries and cyclopedias have 
not found Edward Coles; and yet their drag-nets in the sediment of 
political drift pick up curious rhizopods and ancient barnacles which 
are magnified or transformed into notabilities. ‘To have been, indeed, 
a Governor of Illinois, or of any State, sixty years ago, is in itself a 
very small claim to biographical honors. Who of the Governors of | 
Massachusetts, for the past sixty years, except John A. Andrew, the War | 
Governor during the late rebellion, has distinguished himself in that | 
office? Eminent men, like Edward Everett, and smaller men, like one | 
who is now wrestling with the bulls and bears in the Chicago wheat | 
market, have occupied the position; but such enduring reputation as | 
they have was won in other spheres of action or in the peaceful pursuit 
of literature. It may be that the present esteemed Governor of Mas- | 
sachusetts will be better known to posterity by his scholarly translation | 
of Virgil than for having sat in the chair once filled by John Hancock 
and Sam Adams. No honors in our country are so empty and fleeting 
as those connected with political stations. The ‘‘ Dictionary of Con- 
gress,’’ with one or two exceptions on a page, reads like a ‘‘ List of 
Nobodies.’’ To have been, therefore, a private secretary of President 
Madison, a diplomatic envoy to Russia, a register of a land office, and 
Governor for one term of the State of Illinois,—and these are all the 
offical positions Edward Coles ever occupied,—are in themselves a 
very slender claim to encyclopedic immortality. It was his good for- 
tune, however, and the good fortune of the State and the nation, that 
he was Governor of Illinois when the great reaction against freedom in 
the Northwestern States came on,—from 1822 to 1824,—and when a 
great majority of its citizens were determined to re-establish slavery 
north of the O io River, from which it had been excluded by the sixth 
article of compact in the Ordinance of 1787 and by the first Constitu- 
tion of Illinois made in conformity with that sacred ordinance. If the 
plans of these conspirators against freedom had been consummated, 
who can estimate the woes which would have fallen upon the Western 
country and upon the nation? 








Several States claimed under their charters proprietary rights in the 
Northwest Territory, but all these claims, real or fictitious, were ceded 
to the United States in 1784. The claim of Virginia was regarded as 
the most valid, on account of the victories of George Rogers Clarke, 
who was in the service of Virginia, over the Indians in the Territory 
during the Revolutionary War. The advocates of slavery contended 
that the Ordinance of 1787 was in conflict with the deed of cession 
from Virginia to the United States ; that, in any event, the prohibition 
applied only to the country while it was under a Territorial Government ; 
and that, when new States were formed, they came into the Union with 
the same rights which the older States enjoyed of forming their own 
In order to change the Constitution, it was 


should ‘pass a resolution which submitted to the people the question 
whether a convention to amend the Constitution should be called. 
Such a resolution was passed by the pro-slavery Legislature, and the 
question of ‘‘convention’’ or ‘‘no convention’’ came before the 
people. 

Governor Coles was the man for the crisis. A pronounced Vir- 
ginian Abolitionist, the liberator of his own slaves, an educated and 
accomplished gentleman, he entered into the contest like a plumed 
knight, was everywhere in the State, instructing and encouraging the 
friends of freedom, and by speech and pen answering the appeals and 
sophisms of the advocates of slavery. The canvass, extending over a 
period of eighteen months, was the most violent and bitter contest 
which has taken place in this country since the organization of the 
Government. With substantial aid from Robert Vaux, and his asso- 
ciates in the cause of freedom,—procured through Nicholas Biddle, 
with whom Mr. Coles was on terms of intimacy,—the convention 
scheme was defeated by a majority of 1,872 in a vote of 11,772, 
and the State and country were saved from a terrible disaster. 
The result was mainly due to the character and _ personal labor 
of Governor Coles. The State, nevertheless, continued to be pro- 
slavery in its politics, and the Legislature the same year ap- 
pointed two United States Serators and four Judges of the Supreme 
Court, all of that stripe of politics. A most atrocious ‘‘ black code’”’ 
was then on the statute-books of Illinois, and continued to be for many 
years later ; but the question of legalized slavery in the Northwest was 
settled forever. Emigrants from the Northern States then began to 
come in more freely, and many of the zealous advocates of slavery 
moved with their slaves into Missouri. 

If the convention scheme had been successful, a question full of 
danger to the country would have arisen : ‘‘ Willa pro-slavery Constitu- 
tion establish slavery in Illinois, in defiance of the Ordinance of 1787 ?”’ 
The Supreme Court of the State would have decided in the affirmative, 
and the question would have become a national controversy, more 
heated, perhaps, than that over the Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive- 
Slave Law and the Dred Scott Decision. Fortunately for the country, 
the patriotic services of Governor Coles and his associates have made 
this a theoretical instead of a practical question, Other men have done 
noble work in the cause of American freedom ; but what practical ser- 
vice has Garrison, Phillips or Tappan done which in national 
importance will exceed this? And yet who has ever seen the name of 
Edward Coles in a list of anti-slavery heroes? The earlier record of 
such a man is worth considering. 

Edward Coles was born in Albemarle County, Virginia, December 
15th, 1786. His father was a wealthy planter whose social position 


brought him into friendly relations with the most prominent Virginia 


families. Having been fitted for college by private tutors, he was 
educated at the College of William and Mary at Williamsburg. Among 
his class-mates were General Winfield Scott, John Tyler and Justice 
Baldwin of the United States Supreme Court. At the age of twenty- 
two, he inherited his father’s ancestral estate and slaves. The next 
year, President Madison tendered to him the position of private secre- 
tary, and for the next six years he was a member of the President’s 
household at Washington, where he made the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of all the eminent Americans of that period. 

In his early college days, he began to question the moral right of 
holding slaves, and, reading what he could find om the subject, he be- 
came an Aboiitionist. One object he had in accepting the position of 
secretary to Mr. Madison was that he might have an opportunity to 
converse with prominent men as to the means of bringing about gradual 
emancipation, and, if this end could not be attained, that he might 
decide to what part of the country he should remove with his slaves 
and liberate them. He was on intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
Jefferson, who was then seventy-one years of age and residing on his 
estate at Monticello. On the 31st of July, 1814, he addressed a letter 
to Mr. Jefferson on the subject, in which he says: 

“ My object is to entreat you to exert your knowledge and influence in devising and 
getting into operation some plan for the gradual emancipation of slavery. . . . It 
is a duty, as I conceive, that devolves on you from your known philosophical and 
enlarged views of subjects, and from the principles you have professed and practiced 
through a long and useful life. Permit me then, my dear sir, again to entreat 
your great powers of mind and influence, and to employ some of your present leisure 
in devising a mode to liberate one-half of our fellow beings from an ignominious bond- 


-age to the other half,” 
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Mr. Jefferson replied, August 25th, in a letter full of noble senti- 
ment and sympathy with the views expressed by his young friend. Mr. 
Washburne has given a fac-simile copy of this very remarkable letter, 
which is not printed in Mr. Jefferson’s works. He says: 

“ Your favor of July 21st was duly received, and was read with peculiar pleasure. 
The sentiments breathed through the whole do honor both to the head and heart of the 
writer. The love of justice and the love of country plead equally the cause 
of these people, and it is a mortal reproach to us that they should have pleaded it so 
long in vain, and should have produced not a single effort—nay, I fear not much seri- 
ous willingness,—to relieve them and ourselves from our present condition of moral 
and political reprobation, Your solitary but welcome voice is the first which 
has brought this sound to my ear, and I have considered the general silence which 
prevails on this subject as indicating an apathy unfavorable to every hope. ie 
[ am sensible of the partialities with which you have looked towards me as the person 
who should undertake this salutary but arduous work; but this, my dear sir, is like 
bidding old Priam to buckle on the armor of Hector—‘¢rementibus alvo humerts et 
inutile ferrum cingt.’ No, 1 have over-lived the generation with which mutual labors 
and perils beget mutual confidence and influences. This enterprise is for the young, 
for those who can follow it up and bear it through to its consummation, It shall have 
all my prsyers, and these are the only weapous of an old man.” 


Mr. Jefferson was an idealist. His theories were splendid ; he could 
talk and write on great moral subjects like a saint and enthusiast, when 
he had no intention of putting his principles into practice. That elo- 
quent denunciation of slavery in his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia ’’—commenc- 
ing: ‘* The whole commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions ; the most unremitting despotism 
on the one part and degrading submission on the other ;’’ and ending : 
‘‘ Can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of men that their 
liberties are the gift of God ; that they cannot be violated but with his 
wrath ? Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is 
just—that his justice cannot sleep forever ;’’—was first privately printed 
at Paris in 1784, and he was afraid to leave his countrymen see what he 
had written. He sent only a single copy to this country, to Mr. Madi- 
son, for him to read and report how it would be received. To Mr. 
Chastelleux, who, about the same time, desired to print in the Journal 
de Physique what Mr. Jefferson had written about slavery, he wrote, 
declining to give this permission : 

. “It is possible that in my own country these strictures might produce an irritation 
which would indispose the people toward the objects I have in view; that is, the 
emancipation of their slaves and the settlement of their Constitution on a firmer and 
more permanent basis.” 


Mr. Coles made a very apt reply to Mr. Jefferson’s letter, and in his 
allusion to the prayers of the great non-religionist there is something 
which looks like a bit of sarcasm : ° 


“ Your prayers, I trust, will not only be heard with indulgence in heaven, but 
with influence on earth. But I cannot agree with you that they are the only weapons 
of one of your age. Dr. Franklin, to whom Pennsylvania owes her early riddance of 
the evils of slavery, was as actively and as usefully employed in arduous duties, after 
he had passed your age, as at any period of his life.” 


Dr. Franklin at the age of eighty-four drew up his celebrated memo- 
rial to Congress on the evils of slavery, and twenty-four days before his 
death wrote his noted Mussulman jeu @’ esprit, in imitation of the speech 
of Mr. Jackson of Georgia, whose indignation had been aroused by Dr. 
Franklin’s memorial—‘‘ a man,’’ said Mr. Jackson, ‘‘who ought to 
have known the Constitution better.’’ 

In 1815, Mr. Coles, finding he could get no practical sympathy in 
his plan for gradual emancipation, resolved to sell his Virginian planta- 
tions, liberate his slaves, and settle them somewhere in the Northwestern 
States. For this purpose, he resigned his position of secretary to Mr. 
Madison and made a journey through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, look- 
ing for a place of settlement. He returned by way of the Mississippi 
River, New Orleans and Savannah. In March, 1816, Mr. Madison sent 
him on a diplomatic mission to St. Petersburg, and he was in Europe 
about two years In the summer of 1818, he made a second trip to 
Illinois, and bought a. large tract of land at Edwardsville. Having 
sold his estate in Virginia, he removed in the spring of 1819, with all 
his slaves, to Illinois. While they were floating down the Ohio River, 
he called his negroes about him and told them they were free as him- 
self; that he would give them land,—each head of a family 160 acres, 
—and look after them till they could take care of themselves. Mr. 
Coles describes this scene, and it is a very touching one. The promise 
to his freedmen he faithfully executed. Soon after his removal to 
Illinois, he was appointed by Mr. Monroe register of the land office at 
Edwardsville, a position which brought to him a large acquaintance 
throughout the State. In the canvass for Governor in 1822, three 
rival pro-slavery candidates appeared in the field, and Mr. Coles, 
representing anti-slavery principles, was put forward as a fourth candi- 
date. His personal popularity made him a stronger candflate than his 
rivals had anticipated, and he was elected by a plurality of fifty votes 
over the next highest candidate. With two-thirds of the people and of 
the Legislature opposed to his principles, the contest for a new Consti- 
tution, which has been described, came on immediately. 

The bitterness engendered in the canvass brought upon Governor 
Coles a series of malicious aw-suits, based on the atrocious ‘‘ black 
code,’’ which required that persons liberating their slaves should file 





bonds with the county that the negroes should not become a public 
charge. As Governor Coles had liberated his slaves before he came 
into the State, he omited to file his bonds. A verdict of two thousand 
dollars was rendered against him, which two years later, after much 
expense and annoyance, was set aside by the Supreme Court. In 1831, 
he was persuaded to run for Congress as an independent candidate, 
the State being strongly Democratic, and he was not elected. 

About the year 1832, Mr. Coles removed to Philadelphia, where, 
possesscd of an ample fortune and mingling in the best society, he re- 
sided till his Ceath, which occurred July 7th, 1868, at the age of eighty- 
two. Nothing is recorded in the sketch by Mr. Washburne of his life 
in Philadelphia. It seems improbable that one who had done what he 
had up to the period of his removal to Philadelphia, should have done 
noth'1.g worthy of note during the last thirty-six years of his life. It is 
the duty of some local biographer to complete the record. 

The only printed production of Mr. Coles seems to be his ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Ordinance of 1787,’ a paper which he read before the 
Pennsylvania Society, June 9th, 1856. Mr. Washburne speaks of it as 
‘one of the most elaborate reviews of that celebrated legislation which 
hus ever appeared.’’ We do not concur in this estimate of the paper. 
Mr. Coles used such material as he had, which was very meagre. He 
had not seen the paper by Mr. Peter Force which appeared in the JVa- 
tional Intelligencer of August 26th, 1847, which threw much light upon 
avery obscure subject. Mr. Webster in his Hayne speech had claimed 
that Nathan Dane was the author of the ordinance; Mr. Benton and 
Mr. Hayne that Mr. Jefferson was its author; Mr. Charles King that 
his father, Rufus King, was the author of the anti-slavery provisions ; 
and later it has been shown that nobody was strictly its author; that 
it was an abstract of the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, and that 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of Massachusetts, had more agency in its prepa- 
ration and enactment than anyone else. ‘Fhe purpose of Mr. Coles’s 
paper was to s!.ow that his Virginia friend, Mr. Jefferson, was its author. 
This was simply impossible. Mr. Jefferson was not a m mber of the 
Congress of 1787, which enacted the ordinance, but was in France at 
the time, and the ordinance was drafted de nove only four days before 
it was passed—July 13th, 1787. The whole story has been told in the 
North American Review for April, 1876, which Mr. Washburne seems 
not to have seen. 


_ Caprurinc a Locomotive.—This is the matter-of-fact but strik- 
ing title which Rev. William Pittenger has given to one of the most 
realistic sketches of adventure in the War of the Rebellion which has 
ever appeared. And the title is not only a striking one ; it has the fur- 
ther merit of briefly and truly indicating the subject of the book. Mr. 
Pittenger was at the time of the adventures in question a member of 
the Second Ohio Regiment, and he wasin the forefront of all the scenes 
described. He was one of a bold band of spies, some twenty in num- 
ber, chosen from the Second Ohio and other Union regiments, who, 
in the spring of 1862, succeeded in ‘‘ capturing ’’ part of a train, in- 
cluding an engine, on the Chattanooga Railroad. The intention was to 
‘run a muck’’ through the enemy’s country, burning bridges, wrecking 
telegraph wires, and generally to so derange the Confederate plans of 
campaign as to render the best of indirect help to the Union General 
Mitchell, whose operations in that section were just commencing. It 
was a splendid piece of daring, for every man concerned knew that he 
deliberately took his life in his hands, as upon capture he was liable to 
be summarily executed as a spy. The enterprise was carefully planned, 
and the train was seized at a station called Big Shanty, where a stop 
had been made for breakfast. The train-hands had nearly all left the 
engine and cars, when the spies, according to arrangement, leaped each 
one to his place, uncoupled the passenger cars, and made off. Certain 
men had been chosen who understood the driving and firing of 
locomotives, and the running arrangemcnts of the road had been 
studied It is hard to learn that the achievement was only par- 
tially successful ; something of what was intended was accomplished, 
but 1ot all, and the bold Yankees were finally captured, but not before 
their pluck had compelled the unqualified admiration of the Confeder- 
ates Que-third of the members of the little company were executed, 
the brave engineer, Andrews, among the number ; the balance suffered 
weary imprisonment, some escaping under great risk and others being 
finally exchanged. Mr. Pittenger tells the story modestly, but with 
animation, and we have found the narrative really exciting. How 
many- bold things of the kind the soldier-boys did, with nothing 
but a fleeting newspaper paragraph for record! We are glad this par- 
ticular feat has had better fortune. Mr. Pittenger has produced an 
eminently readable book. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Ho.ipay Votumes.—‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night ’’ is so popular 
a poem that it is rather surprising it has not been long since utilized as 
a book of fine illustrations for the holiday sales. Messrs. Porter & 
Coates have now made a charming volume of it, with numerous illus- 
trations by F. A. Chapman, the general appearance being unlivr.as v7!*> 
that of ‘The Bells,’”’ by Poe. Burns is in some particulars at his best 
in ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’’ Had he but steered his own course 
by its lights, we should have a very different biography of him, 
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‘¢ Sketches and Scraps, by Papa and Mamma,’’ one of the new juve- 
nile books in color, strikes us very favorably. The verses are really 
bright and entertaining—not emptily silly, as is usually the case. This 
part of the work is by Laura E. Richards, and the illustrations are by 
Henry Richards. ‘The several stories include ‘‘ Phil’s Secret,’’ ‘* Bob- 
bily Boo and Wollypotump,’’ ‘‘ Day Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Snipkin and 
Mrs. Wobblechin,’’ ‘‘ The Little Cossack,’’ ‘‘A Legend of Lake 
Okeenifokee,’’ and some others, each occupying three or four pages, 
with very clever drawings and spirited coloring. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. ) 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

LANDS OF THE BIBLE. A GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF PAL- 

ESTINE, WITH LETTERS OF TRAVEL IN EcypT, SYRIA, ASIA MINOR AND 

GREECE. By J. W. McGarvey. Pp. 624. $3.00, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


A Happy Boy. By Bjérnsterne Bjérnson. 
B. Anderson. Pp. 165. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 


GENEVIEVE WARD: A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. FROM ORIGINAL MATTER DERIVED 
FROM HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS. By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. Pp. 261. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


SEVEN VOICES OF SYMPATHY. FROM THE WRITINGS OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. Edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Pp. 258. Jloughton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A FEw FACTs AND SUGGESTIONS ON MONEY, TRADE AND BANKING. By J, H. Walker. 
Pp. 105. $0.75. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Translated from the Norse by Rasmus 
(J. B. Lippincott 


ORATIONS AND EsSAYS: WITH SELECTED PARISH SERMONS. By Rev. J. Lewis Di- 
man, D. D. (A memorial volume.) Pp. 416. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE CotTter’s SATURDAY NIGHT. 
F. A. Chapman, engraved by J. Filmer.) 


By Robert Burns, (With illustrations drawn by 
Porter & Coates, hiladelphia. 


CoMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Pp. 403. $1.50. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


INDIANA: A Love Story. By George Sand. Pp. 258. $0.75. T. B. Peterson & 


Bros., Philadelphia. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ILLIAM HAUFF, the young German author, whose untimely death at the age of 
twenty-five cut off a literary career of great promise, left behind him a series of 
charming tales. They are of an order closely resembling the “ Arabian Nights,” charac- 
terized by a bold invention and great charm of narrative. A new translation of them, 
under the title of “ Tales of the Caravan, Inn, and Palace,” has been made by Edward 
L. Stowell, forming a handsome volume, published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The original illustrations are given. 








The December number of the ineteenth Century will contain an article by the 
Rev. Dr. Hermann Adler on “ Recent Phases of Judzphobia.” It will deal with Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s view of the Jewish question and with the present deplorable 
condition of the Jews of Russia, 

The first number of Azéernia, a new Irish publication, is announced to appear in 
Dublin at Christmas. The first number will contain some unpublished speeches 
by Edmund Burke, delivered at the meetings of a debating society in Dublin to which 
he belonged in 1747. 

“ The Real Mission of Kings” is the title of a work which has just been published 
in Paris. The King of Bavaria is believed to be the author. 

The correspondence between Wieland, A. von Haller, J. G. von Zimmermann and 
V. Bernhard von Ischarmer will shortly appear in Rostock, and will be edited by Dr. 
B. Hamel. 

Mayor Prince of Boston is a poet, as well as Governor Long. The managers of a 
Scotch dinner recently drew from him what is described from the “ Hub” as a really 
clever poem. And, now, why shall we not have something in the line of the muses 
from Mayor King and Governor Hoyt? 

Messrs. MacMillan & Co. are to be the publishers in future of Charles Dickens’s 
«: Dictionaries of London and of the Thames,” etc. Mr. Dickens is now engaged ona 
“‘ Dictionary of Paris.” 

Mr. D. Clinton Peters, the artist in “ Tutti-Frutti,” published by George W. Harlan, 
New York, is only sixteen years old. Mr. Harlan now offers three cash prizes, aggre- 
gating four hundred dollars, for the three best colorings of one or more pictures in this 
book. The prizes are to be awarded in March, 1882. The well known artists, Louis 
C. Tiffany, John La Farge and Elihu Vedder, will form the jury of award. 

The Critic this week will contain, among other things, a poem by Stedman, and 
a critical sketch, by R. H. Stoddard, of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, accompanied 
by the only portrait of the popular novelist that has ever been engraved, 

Robert Browning has a new volume of “ Dramatic Idyls” in hand. 

Professor Nordenskjéld’s new book, issued by Macmillan & Co., is entitled « Voy- 
age ’Round Asia and Europe in the ‘ Vega.’” 

Mr, Swinburne’s new drama is “ Mary Stuart: a Tragedy in Five Acts.” 

Messrs, Sampson Low are to publish this winter a book by Mrs. Heckford, entitled 
“ A Lady Trader; or, Three Years in the Transvaal,” Mr. Blackmore’s new novel 
=— Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale,”—has just been published. 





The January number of 7%e /nternational Review appears under the management 
of Messrs. Porter and Gannett, the new editors. The list of contents indicates a num- 
ber of remarkable interest, including contributions by Dr. John S. Billings, of Wash- 
ington; General Francis A. Walker; Mrs. Sarah W. Whitman; Carroll D. Wright, 
the Massachusetts statistician; Henry L. Gannett, the Geographer of the Census; 
Worthington C. Ford; Theodore Childs and Frank D. Y. Carpenter. The papers 
presented by these contributors cover timely topics in medical science, rent and labor 
questions, art, the birth of Southern industry, geography, etc, Should the list indicate, 
as the publishers believe, the character of the forthcoming year’s issues, the /n¢er- 
national cannot fail to strengthen its hold on the reading public. 


Mr. William Ralston Balch has received from Sir Henry F, Ponsonby, Queen Vic- 
toria’s secretary and keeper of the privy purse, the acknowledgments of the Queen 
for a copy of his volume—* Garfield’s Words,”—sent her in October. 


J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York, has just issued a new catalogue, No. 64, 
of old and rare books, purchased abroad during the past summer and now offered for 
sale. The list embraces very many desirable titles, and, in Mr, Bouton’s judgment, 
“ it is the finest collection of the kind ever offered for sale by any bookseller in this 
country.” 

Thomas Hardy’s Christmas story in-//arper’s Weekly will have the title “ Benighted 
Travellers.” 


Mr. Joseph Hatton continues his articles on English journalism in the January 
number of Harper's. Among the journals described is Lloya’s Newspaper, which has 
a circulation of 612,902 copies. The founder is still at its head, “a hale, hearty, 
middle-aged, florid-complexioned, white-haired gentleman.” The office of Mr. Lloyd 
is the room in which Richardson wrote “ Pamela” and where Oliver Goldsmith worked 
as his “ reader.” 


Harper & Bros. have now ready a two-volume book on the Mendelssohn family, 
in which the great composer is the principal figure. The book is full of new letters 
and new characters. The father of this interesting family is the writer of some of the 
brightest and wittiest letters here published. They abound in humor, shrewdness and 
amusing gossip of London and Paris. The book is a translation from Sebastian Hen- 
sel’s work and is illustrated with eight portraits from drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 


Progress, Colonel Forney’s weekly journal, announces that it “will be continued, 
so far as those on whom the task falls are equal to it, substantially in the course laid 
down by its founder.” 


The regular edition of St. Micholas in England is now eight thousand copies. 
Ten thousand copies of the Christmas issue are now being sold there. 


The January issue of 7he Century will be delayed until the 23d of this month. 
One of its novel features is to be a frontispiece printed in tint,—a portrait of ex-Presi- 
dent Thiers, accompanying an article by the Hon. Elihu B. Washburne, our former 
Minister to France. A full-page portrait of Queen Margaret of Italy is given in con- 
nection with an article on the making of Burano lace, for which the Princess Louise 
of England has made a sketch. The number also has another portrait of President 
Garfield (from an artotype of Edward Bierstadt, New York), which will accompany 
an anecdotal paper by Colonel A. F. Rockwell, entitled “ From Mentor to Elberon,” 
The immediate friends of the late President regard this portrait as giving a some- 
what different phase of the late President’s character from that presented by the 
engraving by Cole in the December Century, and as revealing his affectionate quali- 
ties, while the latter was especially strong on the intellectual side of his nature. The 
artotype is also interesting as being the portrait Mrs. Garfield selected to send to 
Queen Victoria. 


Harper's Magazine announces for the February issue Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s article 
on Philadelphia, “ with portraits of eminent Philadelphians and other illustrations.” 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, December 15. 

_ stock markets have fluctuated but little within the week, The prices of 

“ trunk line ” railway securities have been affected in both directions by reports 
favoring or otherwise an agreement as to uniformity of freight rates. The most recent 
statement is that there has been a fresh failure to agree, and that the “ cutting ” will 
continue, Money was somewhat stringent in New York yesterday, and stocks were 
generally weaker. In Philadelphia, there was the same tendency, and closing prices 
were generally the lowest of the day. The following were the closing quotations of 
principal stocks : 

In Philadelphia : Lehigh Valley, 61 5g; Northern Pacific, common, 39% ; Northern 
Pacific, preferred, 814% ; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 22144; Pennsylvania, 63; 
Reading, 34%; Lehigh Navigation, 4434; Philadelphia and Erie, 214 ; St. Paul 
and Duluth, preferred, 73; Schuylkill Navigation, preferred, 13. 

In New York: New York Central; 138%; Erie, 45; Pacific Mail, 44%; Western 
Union, 865g; Northwestern, common, 12434; Northwestern, preferred, 1394 ; Rock 
Island, 134%; St. Paul, common, 106% ; St. Paul, preferred, 120; Lake Shore, 120% ; 
C., C. and I. C., 21%; Delaware and Hudson, 107%; New Jersey Central, 95% ; 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 127 %4; Ohio and Mississippi, 38%; Union 
Pacific, 119% ; Michigan Central, 9214; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 98; 
Wabash, common, 411% ; Wabash, preferred, 817%; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 4o. 

The statement of the Philadelphia banks for December toth showed a small de- 
crease of reserve. The principal items were as follows: 
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December 3. D_-cember 10, Changes. 
Loans, 873,967,007 $74,064,739 Inc. $97,132 
Reserve, 17,994,091 17,923,228 Dec. 70,863 
National bank notes, 939,79V 866,013 Dec. 739777 
Due from banks, . 59327,974 4,827,112 Dec. 500,802 
Lue to banks, 13,270,682 12.950,666 Dec. 329,016 
Deposits, 52,382,682 51,569,0C0 Dec. 813,622 
Circulation, . 11,132,670 11,146,270 Inc, 1 3,600 


The New York bank statement showed a loss of $531,100 in reserve, making it 
The following shows the principal items : 
Changes. , 


$951,975 less than the legal requirement. 


December 3 Ibecember to. 


Loans, $35,321,770 $314,788,900 Dec. $532,800 
Specie, ‘ 552316,800 54,853,900 Dec. 457,900 
Legal tenders, 15,861,700 15,740,400 Dec. 121,300 
Deposits, 285,437,500 286,245,100 Dec. 192,490 
Circulation, 20, 1 38,200 20,236,400 Inc. 98,209 
The following were the closing prices of United States securities in New York 
yesterday : 

kid, Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 114% 1143¢ 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 114% 11458 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 117% 117 % 
United States 4s, 1997, coupon, . 118% 1185 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 127 
United states currency 6s, 1896, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 129 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 5 . 130 
Continued 6s, ‘ " ‘ ‘ 10034 IOI 
Continued 5s, . : 103 1034 


At the United State- Sub-Treasury (New York,) yesterday, $5,489,coo of the bonds 
included in the one hundred and sixth call were offered for redemption. Secretary 
Folger decided to accept the full amount offered, and also $250,000 of the bonds 
held in Washington. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company’s report for the three months ending 
December 31st, instant, shows net earnings (partly estimated,) of $2,010,527.27. A 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. has been declared, payable January 
16th. 

There are some arrivals of specie from Europe, though a considerable part of that 
received in New York last week (the total of which was $1,099,600,) consisted of 
shipments which had been previously reported, but whose receipt was overdue. 
Steamers arriving on Monday brought $112,000 in francs and marks. ‘The Bank of 
England is steadily accumulating specie; its holding was reported at the close of last 
week to be $104,503,730. The Bank of Germany held $133,394,750 in gold and 
silver, and the Bank of France (which added $1,650,000 to its gold reserve last week,) 
had $129,498,288 in gold. 

The total export of petroleum in the month of October, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau of Statistics, was 54,244,846 gallons, valued at $5,065,019. 
This is a large increase over 1880. The statements for the two years compare as 
follows : 


Gallons. Value. 
Shipments for October, 1880, 34,065,254 $3,840,602 
Shipments for October, 1881, 54,244,546 5,065,019 
Shipments for 10 months, 1880, 295,520,798 28,829,945 
Shipments for 10 months, 1881, 422,713,216 40,017,980 


All exports of raw products continue light, in consequence, partly, at least, of the 
high prices at which they are held on this side. The abundance of money has stimulated 
speculation in everything, and at the West the supplies of funds are said to be more 
plenty than ever before. Much of this money is used there to sustain prices of bread- 
stuffs, which are relatively higher there than at the seaboard, and higherat the seaboard 
than in Liverpool. 

A Canada narrow-gauge railway,—tke Toronto, Gray, and Bruce line,—running 
from Toronto to Owen Sound and Leeswater, was changed on the 3d instant to stan- 
dard gauge. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


er Year: 
ITARPER’S MAGAZINE, $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ew 4 00 
The THREE above publications, IO 00 
Any TWO above named, . . . . 7 00 
ITARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, . 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, . .? 
HARPER’ s YOUNG PEOPLE,{ * °* * ” ed 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Vear(s2 Numbers... .. « « 10 0O 


Tostase Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, Biog- 
raphy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of //arper’s 
Franklin Square Library will be furnished gratui- 
tously on application to HAKPER & BROTHERS. 

Keer HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three an four thousand volumes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 






eine ne oP RDICA, 
struments Z 

PRAHA Gag 

To. 1207 Arch Street, ~hiladelphia; 
(Former'y South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


#3-Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant, 


JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND TEA DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 











Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 








HARRISON ROBBINS, 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 


MANUFACTURER. 


Silver Plated Ware, 
Sterling Silver, 
Diamonds, 
Watches, 
New and Elegant 
Stock of Jewelry, 
Newest Designs. 
Examine our Goods b+ fire buying 
your Christmas Presents. 
No. 916 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Greatest Number of the Year. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-B0O0K OF 100 PAGES, AND NEARLY 
/§ MANY PICTURES, FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 
Sold by all book-sellers and news-dealers. 
THE CENTURY CO.,, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW York City, N. Y, 


STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, ‘they consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation. 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remecy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Col cs, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Ssin and Bones, 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fev:rs, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed, 


Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an ex ernal application is required. 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a_ certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 





Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice ‘The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
SO Ae Aes gists everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
QECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Send for catalogue. 








Many as Good as New, at Low Prices. 
15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle, 
A few copies of “The Book-Hunter” left, price, $3.00 net. 

















POETS” (Bryant, Emerson, Loncrettow, Wuit- 
TiER, Hotes, avd Lowen), with noble Portraits 
and exquisite Illustrations, 1s an appropriate and a 
very beautiful gift-book. 


Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $5.00. 


New York: D. AppLeTon & Co., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 





Sensible and Seasonable 
Christmas Gifts. 


Men’s Good Serviceable Overcoats, $10.00 to $35.00 
Boys’ Good Warm Stylish Overcoats, 4.00 upwards 

Men’s Good Well-Fitting Suits, - 12,00 to 30.00 
Boy’s Good Reliable Wearing Suits, 5.00 to 20.00 
Gentlemen’s Dressing Gowns, - 5.00 to 40.00 
Gentlemen’s Smoking Jackets, —- - 5.00 to 50.00 
Gentlemen’s House Coats, : - 5:00 to 30.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Underclothing, 50c to 15.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Umbrellas, 7oc tO 15,00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Hosiery, - eto 3.50 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Suspenders, 15c. to 5.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Handkerchiefs, 10c. to 1.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Gloves, - 25c. to 15.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Silk Handkerchiefs, 35c. to 3.50 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Neckwear, 10c. to 4.00 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Silk Mufflers, 50c to 600 


This will suggest what Gentlemen want and will 
give an idea of prices. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Cu&stnur Street, 





THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT, 


OUR TOOL CABINET OR CHEST.— 











“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING.” 
“«TIVTd SLI NI ONIHLAVZAYT» 
*ajatduiog pez 





BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 
Sharpened Ready For Use 
‘HSV GNV LONIVM HAO AAVN 


——MADE BY—— 


WM. PR WALTER’S SONS, 


SCROLL SAWS. oz No. 1233 MARKET STREET. POCKET CUTLERY. 





— 
cr 
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“A LIBRARY IN ‘THEMSELVES.”— Christian Union. 


A POPULAR GIFT-BOOK 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 
Student’s Edition, in box, $4; price by mail, $4.40. 
Library Edition, in box, $7. 
The Library Edition is also kept elegantly bound in 
half-calf, price, $12.50; or in three-quarters seal, price, 
$16. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


SELECTIONS, with critical introductions by various 
writers, and a general introduction Ly 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Edited by THOMAS HUMPHRY WARD, M. A. 
Volume I.—CHAUCER TO DONNE. 

« II—BEN JOHNSON 10 DRYDEN. 

« TII.—ADDISON TO BLAKE. 

« IV.—WORDSWORTH TOSIDNEY DOBELI. 





«« Altogether, it would be difficult to select four volumes 
of any kind better worth owning and studying than 
these.” —Navion. 

“ The best collection ever made. A nobler library of 
poetry and criticism is not to be found-in the whole range 
of English literature."— New York Evening Mail. 

“| know of nothing more excellent or more indispens- 
able than such a work, not only to the student of literature, 
but to the general reader. It is but simpie justice to say 
that the book has no rival and is altogether unique.”— 
Prof. Arnold H. Dundon, Normal Col ege, N. ). City. 

“ For the young no wor they will meet with can give 
them so good a view of the large and rich inheritance 
that lies open to them in the poetry of their country.”— 
F.C. Sharp, in Academy. 

“A work of the very highest excellence, which prom- 
ises to be a most valuable addition to the standard criti- 
cism of English literature.”—Z7homas Bayne in the 
Academy. ; 

“The work is the best of its kind yet produced. It 
will be invaluable in the study of English literature; and, 
so far as poetry is concerned, no book is so well adapted 
for imparting a knowledge of its history and its char- 
acter. It is in itself, ai the same time, both a history 
and a library of English poetry.”— Churchman. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, 
NEW VORK, 


AND ALI, BOOKSELLERS. 


“The best Story Hoxells ever Published,” 





Dr. Breen’s PRACTICE. 


I vol. 12mo. Price, $1.50. By Witiiam D, Howe ts. 
“In his most admirable mood.”— Christian Union. 
“Surprising and felicitous audacity.”— Christian Key- 

ister. 

“Some of the best characterization Mr. Howells has 
ever done.”—New York World. 

“Like everything that comes from Mr. Howells, the 
story is true to life, delicate, full of very fine touches, 
sweet-tempered, and really representative of our time 
and our people.” — Soston Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





— 


Of Miss Pollard’s Ballad, 


Tue Decorative SISTERS. 


with 17 colored illustrations by WAtTER SATTERLEE, 
the Zndependent says: “ It is likely to prove, both as to 
the ballad and the illustrations, one of the most success- 
ful books of the season. The subject declares itself in 
the title, and is well chosen for a popular satire; not 
so new that the public are unprepared to appreciate, 
and not so old that they have had their laugh out. 
The absurd side of the decorative craze is touched with 
light satire. Its more sericus folly is shown up in the 
gentle didacticism of the very natural conclusion.” 


8vo, boards, with illuminated Covers. $1.50. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO, 
goo Broadway, cor, 20th St., New York. 





Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. Fractions in postage stamps. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR 1882 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence as 
heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Criticism, and discussion of 
important ‘Timely Topics. It will contain 


SERIAL STORIES 
BY 
THOMAS HARDY, 
the eminent English novelist ; 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of “ Friends,” «¢«The Gates Ajar,” etc.; 
W. H. BISHOP, author of ‘* Detmold ;” 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, author of * A Study 
of Hawthorne.” 





THE ATLANTIC WRITERS 


include, besides many others, 


C. D. WARNER, 

T. W. HIGGINSoN, 

E. L. GoDKIN, 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Joun BURROUGHS, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Lucy Larcom, 

JOHN FIsKE, 

JAMES PARTON, 
HE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 


H. W. LONGFELLow, 
J. G. WuirTikr, 

O. W. HoLMEs, 

J. R. Lowe Lt, 

E. C. STEDMAN, 

W. D. HoweE ts, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
RICHAKD GRANT WHITE, 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
Horace E. ScupDpEr, 
RosE TERRY COOKE, 





(@S" Tue ATLANTIC furnishes in the course of the 
year as much reading as is contained in Twenty Ordi- 
nary Books of 300 pages each. 





“We do not know of any exercise which gives the 
patriotic American a more lively and grateful sense of 
the superiority of the best magazine literature in this 
country to periodical publications of the same class in 
Europe, than turning over the pages of a bound volume 
of The Atlantic Monthly. There is nothing in England 
which compares favorably with this excellent publica- 
tion.”—New York Tribune. 

«“ Well established as the best representative of Ameri- 
can periodical literature which appeals to readers by its 
own charms.”—New York Evening Post. 





TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, fostage free. 
With superb life-sized portrait of EMERSON (new), LONG- 
FELLOW, BRYANT, WHITTIER, LOWEIL, or HOLMEs, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; 
with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six portraits, 
$10.00, 


January Number now ready, containing 


Police Report. W. D. Howe ts. 

An Echo of Passion. The first three chapters of a 
Serial Story by GrorGE P. LATHRop. 

John Baptist at the Jordan. The first of a series of 
exceedingly interesting articles on the Life and 
Times of Jesus Christ. By EpDwArp E. HALE. 

Studies in the South. The first of an important 
series of papers by the author of “ Certain Danger- 
ous tendencies in American Life.” 

And other Stories, Essays, Poems, and Reviews, by H. 
H., J. T. TRowBRIDGE, ELIZABETH Rosins, EDITH 
M. Tuomas, A. G. BRADLEY, JOHN FISKE, HORACE 
E. Scupper, S. A. L. E. M., and others. 





Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or 
registered letter, to 


HoucHTon, MIFELIN & Co., 
BOSTON. 


AN ExourliE GIFT-Book: 


HOME BALLADS: 


By Bayarp Taytor. Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, hand- 
somely stamped, $5.00; morocco, ttee calf, or wood sides (a new 
and beautiful style); $9.00. : 
A beautiful holiday book, tontaining five of Mr. Taylor’s most 

popular Pennsylvania ballads; finely illustratea, printed and bound 

in the best style. 

“* All the issues of the Riverside Press are excellent, but this 
book is superlatively good from the admirable quality of its typog- 
raphy and illustrations. In chasteness of design, excellence of 
engraving aud perfection of printing, the ‘ Home Ballads’ will 
occupy a most prominent position as illustrative of American book- 
making.”—New York Times. 

“The gem of the season thus far is the beautiful holiday edition 
of Bayard ‘Taylor’s ‘Home Ballads.’ The illustrations are 
remarkably fine.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


A HOLIDAY DELIGHT: 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


Edited by Horace E. Sc upper, author of the “f Bodley Books.” 
A handsome quarto volume, containing 450 double-column pages. 
Profusely and beautifully illustrated, and very attractively 
bound. 

The frontispiece is a charming colored picture, designed by 
Rosina Emmet. $3.50. 

The Children’s Book is in itself a whole library. It contains 
generous selecttons from the best standard books ever written for 
children, including 

FABLEs, ; 
WownDer STorIEs, 
BALLADS, 
Stories 1n Verse, 
&c., &c., &e. 

A wonderfully rich and varied treasury of just the reading 

children delight in. 


BOSTON TOWN. 


Fully illustrated, $1.50. 


In this book, Mr. Scudder, with the skill and entertaining style 
which have made the Bodley Books so widely popular, tells the 
story of Boston. Its history, traditions and legends make a very 
interesting volume, which the pictures render still more attractive, 
The book is intended for young people, but will be found -hardly 
less interesting to their elders. 


I2mo, 


THREE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BOOKS; 


LONGFELLOW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
EMERSON BirTHDAY Book. 
WHITTIER BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Choice selections from the writings of these authors ; a fine por- 
trait ; 12 excellent pictures in each book; blank spaces for auto- 
graphs of friends, 

N.B.—Admirable combination of Gift-Book and Autograph 
Album. 

Cloth, $1.00 each; flexible calf, morocco or seal, $3.50. 


COUNTRY BY-WAYS. 


By Saran Orne Jewett, Author of 
DEEPHAVEN, $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEw, $1.25. 
PLAY-DAys, $1.50. 
A charming book to read, to give, to receive. $1.25. 


Short stories, just long encugh to read aloud, and told with the 
most charming simplicity. 





HOLMES’S POEMS. 


Handy-volume Edition. An entirely new and beautiful edition of 
the Poetical Works of OLtveR WeNpELL Hotes. Containing 
all the poems included in previous editions, with several pieces 
written since, and a new prefatory poem. Carefully printed 
from new electrotype plates, and tastefully bound. In two vol- 
umes, 18mo, with fine portrait. Cloth, gilt top, $2.50; half calf, 
$5.00; morocco, tree calf or seal, $8.00, 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Unpublished 

Fragments and Tributes from Men and Women of Letters. 1 
e vol., &vo., gilt top, $2.00. 

A book of unusual interest, written by one who knew Mr. Fields 
most intimately. It tells the story of his life, describes his social, 
business and literary activity, his visits to England and the Conti- 
nent, and weaves into the narrative a most engaging selection of 
letters, including some written by Mr. Fields, and more from his 
illustrious friends, of whom he had so many, 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By James T, Fietps. Essays on Pope, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, Barry Cornwall and others. 
Holiday Edition. WHandsomely printed, and embellished with 
ten fine steel portraits of the authors named, forming a very de- 
sirable gift-book. 8vo., full gilt, $3.00, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 


ILLUSTRATED AND 
HOLIDAY BOOKS: 


. A BirtHpaY Book. Designed by Her Royal Highhneés, 


~ 


the Princess Beatrice, Imperial 4to, cloth, full gilt, $13.50 

2. RuRALENGLAND “Edition de Luxe.’’ With 250 Illus- 
trations, Folio, ornamented vellum, ' : 40.00 

3. Great Historic GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. ‘Two series, 
each with 24 Illustrations. Folio, cloth, gilt, 12,00 

4. InpIAN Pictures: DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 200 
illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3-50 

5. Macauray’s Lays or Ancignt Rome. 4o Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, A ; : e 2.25 

6. THE INGo_pssy LeGenps, ‘‘ Artist’s Edition.’’ Illus- 
trations by Cruikshank, Leech, &c. 12mo. cloth, 3.25 

7. Venice. By Charles Yriarte. With 525 Illustrations 
Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt, morocco backs, 18,00 

8. SHAKFSPEARE’S Works ‘The best Library Edition. 

Edited by Rev, Alexander Dyce. 10 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, . P 30,00 

g. THrEers’s Historv OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

Engravings and portraits on steel, 5 volumes, 8vo, 
cloth, 15.00 

10. EARL OF BEACONSFIELD’s NOVELS AND TALES. ‘‘ Hugh- 

enden Edition ’’ With Portrait and Vignette Illustra- 
tions, 11 volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, extra, 12,00 

11. RAw.tnson’s History oF ANCIENT Ecypt. 261 Illus- 
trations. 2 volumes, 8vo, cloth, 21.00 

12, THE Art oF Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
With 74 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, . ‘ 3-50 

13. Foorprints: NATURE SEEN ON ITS HuMAN Sipe. By 
Sarah Tytler. 125 Illustrations, x12mo, cloth, gilt, 3-25 

14. THE Pircrim’s Procress. By John Bunyan, © 12 Illus- 
trations by Thomas Stothard. 8vo. cloth,gilt, . 3.00 


Roginson Crusog. By Daniel Defoe. 12 Illustrations 


by T. Stothard. 8vo, cloth, gilt, . 


15. 


wn 


3.00 


16. Royat CHARACTERS FROM THE WorkKS OF Sir WALTER 
Scorr, Historical and Romantic, “12 Illustrations. 
$vo, cloth gilt, ‘ ° 3 ‘ : 


17. THe Vicak OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 12 Photographs after Mulready, Maclise, &c. 
8vo, cloth, gilt, Z . ° ° : 


3.00 


18, Keramic ArT IN JAPAN. By George A. Audsley and 
James L. Bowes. Imperial 8vo. 32 Plates in goldand 
colors. Cloth, gilt, . : A s = 


19. Our River (The Thames). By George D. Leslie, R. A. 
Illustrated by the author. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, e . 


20, PEASANT AND PaintgR. Jean Francois Millet. Twenty 
etchings and wood-cuts, reproduced in fac-simile, 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. India-proof Edition, 


SwiTzZERLAND: ITS MounTAINS AND VALLEYS, With 
418 Illustrations. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt, morocco 
backs, ° 5 . ° 2 . 


2I. 


i] 


. ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. 24 
volumes, cloth, Each $1.25, or half-calf extra, per 
volume, . - Fe . ° 


23. Bunyan’s Pitcrim’s Procress. ‘Edition de Luxe.’’ 
100 Illustrations. 4to, vellum, - ° 


2 


N 


24. THE CRUISE OF THE WALNUT SHELL. Colored Plates. 
4to, embossed, 4 ‘. ; ‘ 


Colored 


25. THe STORY OF ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 
plates and wood-cuts, 4to, boards, . 


26. Eva’s Muperry Treg, Illustrations in colors. 4to. 
boards, . 2 . ‘ . : : 


For full details of the above, together with extended Lists of the 
Richest Illustrated Books, most elegantly bound Standard Works, 
Fine Art Juveniles, &c., see our Catalogues and Holiday Lists, 
which will be sent to any address on application. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD 
743 and 745 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
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LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS. 





DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 
DOWN 


QUILTS 
QUILTS 
QUILTS 
QUILTS 
QUILTS 
QUILTS 


AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 


DOWN PILLOWS. 
DOWN P{LLOWS. 
DOWN PILLOWS. 
DOWN PILLOWS. 
DOWN PILLOWS. 
DOWN PILLOWS. 


A great luxury. The lightest and warmest covering 
for Bed or Lounge. Physicians order Down Quilts 
for delicate paticnts; the robust agree there is no 
lighter or warmer covering in a cold room. Our Ger- 
man friends well know the value of a | own Quilt, for 
these are the beds it is said they sleep between. Prices 
from $7.00 to $30.00, accorsing to the size and value of 
covering. Ours are not of ** Eider Down,” worth now 
from $8.00 to $14.00 per pound, Lut we warrant the 
pure white Down—no feathers. Quality guaranteed to 
satisfy the most fastidious. Down Pillows from $2. 50 
each to any size and price you please to payor the 
covering. 


CHINTZ QUILTs, 
MICHELINE QUILTS, 
WHITE QUILTS, 
AND COMFORTABLES. 
ALL GOOD AND USEFUL PRESENTS. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS. BLANKETS. 
BLANKETS. BLANKETS. BLANKETS. 
BLANKETS. BLANKETS. BLANKETS. 

11-4, 13-4, 14-4 and 15-4 Magnificent Quality 


Blankets AT A DISCOUNT of 25 PER CENT. 
Exact measure in inches given. 


910 and g12 Chestnut St. 








Philadelphia Mourning Store. 


FONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER A YEARS. 
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AMOS HILL] ra IRN & CO., 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 


Room Furniture. 





/n Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Ssrings, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREE1, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





H. 
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‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
——DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS ROBINS, gh L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
4g shor ERRINGER, bGENJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
. McCULLAGH, AUGUSTUS HEAT ON, EDWARD S. HANDY, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jn, ALEXANDER BROWN, 


Ww. WOR THINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


459 





AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT. 





7 
2 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
P. S.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 
Agency for the celebrated Cenc ord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centenn ial in 1£76. A uial cgpthis harness will 


convince anyone of its superiority, Ev erything guaranteed as represented. Repairing 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. 
HOUSEHOLD 


Coverings and Curtains, 


promptly and neatly done. A full line of Horse 
D. W. WORTHINGTON. 





Furniture, 





Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zesthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices. 


WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Fortkxers Cuina PAtace, "WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Ch enat St t R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
aie FOSS, | CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


| OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
| Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
| location of rooms. 


1109 








Pacvuvania Sree. Ce. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS. 


Raitway FrRocs, CRossINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO,, PENN. 


OFFICE; 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


My Holiday Importations of Fine 
China and Glassware, Bohemian Vases 
and Cologne Sets, Bisque Figures, 
Vase Lamps, Fruit Plates and ] inner 
Cups are arriving daily. 


Many of my customers are selecting presents and having 
them reserved for Christmas, 


HERMAN FOLKERS. 








Joun Parxer, Jr., & Cin 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 








Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 
Fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 





JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 
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PiAMONDS. 


EXTRA 
QUALITIES. 


J Rol | ie 


12th & Chestnut, | Philadelphia. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO.,, 
Umbrellasz Parasols, 


246 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WAREROOMS IN NEW YORK: 
satin & el BROADWAY. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
‘‘Columbia’’ Fast-Color inainicasaiin Umbrellas. 


JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS. E, CORNELIUS, A. G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO, 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND BRASS 
LAMPS AND READING STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOL/DAY PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 


[j/ORK & C 0., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


r2z South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards 
Collections made in all the principal Cities of the United States. 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 
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New Ho.uipay Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


¥. B. LAPPINCOTT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA: 





BRUSHWOOD. 


A Poem, By T. BUCHANAN READ, 
(Uniform with “« DRIFTING,”) 


With 16 exquisite Illustrations by Freprrick D1gLMAN. 

Small 4to. Cloth extra, gilt edges. $1.50. Full morocco. $4.00. 

Canvas, with Russia trimmings, illuminated with original designs 

painted by hand. $3.50. 

This was one of the poems that the author felt was among the 
best of his efforts. 

“One of the most acceptable of the numerous gift books now 
publishing for the near-at-hand holidays.’”’—Philadelphia Evening 


News. 


WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 


A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
By Eliezer Edwards, 12mo. Half morocco, $2.50. Half 
Russia. $4.00. 

This work comprises within the compass of a single volume a 
mass of curious, out-of-the-way information, acquired during years 
of labor and research, from sources not easily accessible to general 
readers. The book is interesting as well as useful. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 


Of Wm. M. Tuackeray. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Extracloth. $1.75. 

‘€ Their charm is unimpeachable. The compiler is entitled to 
much praise for the manner in which he has done his task, and the 
volume, which is embellished with a pleasant and expressive portrait 
is one of permanent interest and attractiveness.”—Lunudon Athen- 
@um. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, Through Unknown 
Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents, etc. By 
Major Serpa Pinto. Translated from the author’s MSS. by 


ALFRED Etwes. With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small maps, and 1 large one, 2 vols. 
8vo. Extracloth. $7.00. Half calf. $11.00. 


“Tt is one of the most interesting of all the records of African 
exploration. Major Pinto wins the personal interest and sympathy 
of the reader by the preliminary chapters, and ensures a human as 
well as a commercial and scientific interest in his experience and 
discoveries.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD. 

The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls in a Journey 
Through kurope to Constantinople. By James D. McCase. 
Profusely illustrated, 8vo, Extracloth, $2.25. Illuminated 
board covers. $1.75. 

“ Here is a book worthy of one’s attention. Hardly a page is 
without some attractive picture, and one feels almost as if one were 
walking through a gallery of paintings, with an admirable story- 
teller at hand, whose sture of information seems inexhaustible.’ 
Boston Youth and Pleasure. 


SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan Capatcero. Translated by J. H. INGRAM. Iilus” 
trated, r2mo. Extracioth. $1.25. 
“« They are very bright, and funny, and interesting,’’—Boston 
y y ght, y> g 


Globe, 
“A beautiful collection of fairy tales for the young folks, and a 


very acceptable present for the holiday times.’’—BSa/timore 
Evening News, 
THE CORNET OF HORSE. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


3y G. A. Henry. 
ENCOUNTERS WITH WILD BEASTS. 


By Parker Git~more. Iilustrated. $2. 





INVALUABLE 
WORKS OF REFERENCE 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


WORCESTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY of the English Lan- 
guage. Mew Edition. With Supplement. Unabridged and 
profusely illustrated. The standard, and in all respects best, 
Dictionary published. Library sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Containing complete and concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By 
J. Tuomas, A.M.,M D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 

ALLIBUNE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS, A Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Authors, Living 
and Deceased. By S$. Austin ALuigongz, LL.D. 3 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Exua cloth, $22.50. 

LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Acomplete Geographical Dictionary, Mew Edition 
of 1880. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Royal 8vo. 
Sheep. $10.00. 

ALLIBONE’S “ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” ‘PROSE QUO- 
TATIONS,” AND “GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES.” 
Each 1 vol. Large 8vo 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent on receipt of the 
price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 





715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia, 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


President, THomas Rivcway. Vice-President, Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. Actuary, WiLL1AM P. Huston, 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Suip AND Encine BuiLpinc 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





J. E. Catpwett & Co., 


DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS, 


902 Chestnut Street. 





R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians. 


SPECTACLES, OPERA GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
BAROMETERS, THERMOMETERS: 


First-class goods only, at lowest prices. 


1016 CHESTNUT ST. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W, Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 

Wood's American Kitchener Ra 
qi SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





[ANDRE THS’ —_ 
'E BEST. 


RE T. 
DA vib CP ANDRE TH & SON. 
ar and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 








